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.. after the flight, too! 


If you're the kind of air traveler who likes convenience with 
speed and luxury then welcome aboard the Convair 
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is a model of engineering efficiency 
yntained stairway speed you on 


ure-footed landing, the Convair 
And its exclusive hand 
baggage racks and self-c« 
your way after the flight, too! No more baggage claiming 
lines. Often you'll save 30 minutes or more on arrival 

Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to make your 
next flight a Convair the world’s most popular passenger 
plane, with built-in get-up-and-go! 
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CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK 
Re the letters by Preston Davis, Jr., and 
B. Lutosky in the Mailbox (rLyINnc, Au- 
obviously these gentlemen have 
much flying experience. However, the 
statements: “Maybe I cut a sloppy traffic 
pattern now and then,” and “I now own 
my 10th airplane and still don’t give a 
darn if my turns are exactly centered on 

the ball,” show no common sense 
I have flown with both civilian and 
military pilots of great experience in sev 
eral types of aircraft and have never 
heard them make such statements. It is 
promoting safe flying to 
make such statements. In flying there is 
always the first time. I believe the man 
who flies properly by the rules will live 


gust), 


certainly not 


to fly again. 
Bruce K. Newton 
A/lic, US.A.F 
Jet Fighter Crew Chief 


c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif 


I believe Preston Davis, Jr., comes close 
to supplying the answer to safer private 
flying. 

Back nearly 4,500 hours ago, I was 
learning maneuvers like the chandelle, 
lazy 8 and the like. Today I would hesi- 
tate to attempt these maneuvers and ex 
pect any degree of proficiency. Likewise, 
at that time, I would have hesitated to 
take off to cross the North Atlantic or fly 
to South America in a 140,000-lb. aircraft 

I estimate that about one-fourth my 
logged time was spent as instructor in all 
types of aircraft, from lightplane to mul 
ti-engine, including jets, both military and 
civilian. I have found that approximately 
10 per cent of a pilot's ability is required 
to manipulate the controls, and the other 
90 per cent must come from between the 
ears in the form of knowledge, experience 
and good judgment 

Elementary maneuvers in flying are a 
basis, like the alphabet. One must have 
a knowledge of each to go from there 
I can't see where a yearly flight check on 
elementary maneuvers in the local area 
will prove or disprove anything about a 
pilot's ability to fly from one point to 
another in confidence and safety. Five 
thousand hours in the local area won't get 
you from Seattle to Boston in the winter 

Too often a pilot is judged on his ability 
to “paint one onto the landing surface.” 
This means little compared to his ability 
to plan a safe flight and recognize a dan 
gerous condition arising and avoid it. A 
good pilot has to think twice as fast as his 
A sloppy traffic pattern o1 
a few miles an hour off on airspeed sel 
accident; but recklessly 
barging into weather, ill-equipped or not 
A pilot has to know his 


aircraft flies 
cause an 


dom 


qualified, Ww ill 
6 


limitations and not exceed them to be a 

safe pilot 
Rosert A. NICE 

Reno, Nev 

STANDARDS TOO HIGH? 

A constantly arising problem seems to 
be: “Is aviation losing America’s youth?” 
Basically, the question is this, it seems 
to me: “Does American aviation want 
boys who are unable to measure up to 
Air Force standards?” If so, 
why not make it evident to young people 
that there is a future in flying for those 
whose vision, for example, isn't 
20-20? One can have little hope of finan 
if he isn’t 


physical 


quite 


cial success in aviation today 
Air Force trained 

This question, in turn, suggests a most 
vital problem when our peace is threat- 
Flight physical standards are sim 


It seems vitally important 


ened 
ply too high! 
that boys who are really interested in the 
air are turned down because they have 
to wear glasses to read the 20-20 line on 
chart, while others who have no 
desire to fly are coerced into it by the 
Air Force ROTC units in our colleges 

I don’t consider myself hopelessly dis- 
abled. I see well enough to meet the CAA 
standards to fly without glasses. In my 
desire to get into military aviation I have 
tried every angle without success 

Don't expect me or hundreds like me to 
get excited what is happening to 
American youth until you can convince 


the eve 


over 


me there is a logical reason why my fly- 
ing experience can't be put to work for 
Uncle Sam; and until you show me that 
correctable to 20-20 isn’t good enough to 
show me the ground 

Dave Foster 
Sheffield, lowa 


BREAKING IT DOWN 

I have noticed the great number of let 
ters and articles on the armed forces pilot 
shortage 

I am 23 vears old and hold commercial, 
flight instructor, single and multi-engine 
land and instrument ratings as well as an 
A&E rating and all ground instructor rat 
ings. I have instructed in the AF aviation 
cadet program in T-6's for one and one- 
half have 
with college and without 


years and graduated cadets 

The available men interested in pilot 
training can be broken down thus 

A. High school graduates, single. These 
men if physically fit can enlist in the AF 
and apply for cadet training from airman 
status 

B. High school graduates, married. Not 
acceptable 

C. Men with two years college, single 
Readily acceptable 

D. Men with two years college, mar- 


ried. Not acceptable 


E. Men with four years col ma 
ried or These men can bk 
Naval Cadets or apply for USAFR com- 
missions and enter pilot training 

F. USAF ROTC graduates or National 
Guard officers. These men are 
for service pilot training 

From these groups the pilots are pro 


singie ome 


ce ptal le 


cured. The only ones excluded are the 
smal! groups B and D 

I doubt if it would solve the 
to take high school graduates directly as 
cadets. If unwilling to serve as airmen 
first, they would not sufficiently 
strong motivation to complete the present 
AF training program. They need to serve 
as airmen for a while to adjust them- 
selves and mature in a military 

Married men in groups B and D would 
be poor risks, due to the financial burden 
of a family and the long hours of study 


shortage 


have 


manner 


required 

I believe the pilot shortage 
men left in categories A, C, E 
and F are not prope rly motivated toward 


exists be- 


cause the 


past there 
State 
high 


careers in aviation. If in the 


had been more government and 


aviation 


schools and colleges and more 


sponsored programs in 
sucn pro 


grams sponsored by local airport opera- 


tors and civic groups, we would have 


plenty of reserve pilot material to meet 
any national emergency 
ROBERT PeEGROM 


Malden, Mo 


SUPER SUPER CRUISER 
When Antonio Vega, A&E me 
chanic with Cuban License #90, decided 
that the Piper J5C Super Cruiser did not 
standards, he in- 


Jose 


well for his 
carburetor intake sim- 


perform 
stalled first a new 
ilar to the factory type but made by him- 


self to boost engine hp to 112. Then he 


i 


equipped his plane with flaps, lowering 
stall speed by four miles and increasing 
the glide angle. Mr. Vega has one of the 
very few private aircraft shops in Cuba 
and also holds a commercial ticket 
RANDOLPH C. Cossio 


Manzanillo, Cuba 


S°ORT PLANES 


problem of declining 


On this 
in private 
the airplane 


They only 


interest 
that 
much to 


me point out 


fiving, let 
manutacturers are 
manulacture one 


blame type 


of plane and everything about it is de 
signed for the businessman 

How about a plane with emphasis on 
open cockpit, brace wire 
NC'd for aerobatics? What's wrong 


that too many 


two wings and 
with 
aerobatics, except pilots 
try them in today’s business plane and 
get into trouble? How about a small 60 

(Continued on page 51) 
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THE FUTURE*. 


= 


TAKES SHAPE... 
at Fairchild 


The future taking shape at Fairchild goes far beyond airplane design. 
Design today is just a starting point—the Fairchild concept is a com- 








plete transportation system fitted to the huge needs of tomorrow. Delta 
wing cargo carriers of great capacity, with loading and unloading princi- 
ples as unusual and practical as the design of the C-119—are coming 
off the drawing boards. Fairchild—long the pioneer in load-lugging 
airplanes—is applying its unequalled know-how in developing, at its 
own expense, new strategic and tactical transport systems bringing into 
being new and unique land and air vehicles 
These aircraft are taking shape exactly as the famous “Flying Boxcars” 
grew from an idea to a reality and for the first time provided the Air 
Ferce with an “air truck.” C-119 cargo carriers designed as work 
horses came off the drawing boards with these practical features... an 
obstructed bexear size cargo hold open at one end for easy loading 
ing—keeping an airplane where it belongs, in the air and 
for a living . short take-off and landing characteristics 
et into and out of rough landing helds, built to drop com 
trucks, bulldozers or pieces of artillery by parachute—all for 
OVERALL lowest “cost per ton-mile”” From the Berlin airlift to Korea, 
in Africa and Labrador, Greenland and Alaska, the Flying Boxcar’'s 
range of accomplishment stands as staunch proof of its fitness 
The same completeness characterizes tomorrow's “shape.” Be it twin- 
boom or Delta, when it comes off the Fairchild boards it has practical 


answers in its design. 
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EASE OF LOADING — ty, ‘ we t- prove ANY TYPE OF MILITARY LOAD will be carried in future nil MINIMUM TURN AROUND Tint 


iT neorporated as 


C-119 he ae n feature i } Fairchild pe i feat 
morrow's | l and darin ‘ut i a must for future military f 


to come. 


e incorp | pes to 
exibility. i will have the lowest 
on] 
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something 


to think 


about 


picnty ol ti 


We were gis na map said 
the man trom Martin, “and a 
target to be destroyed. Problem 
was to produc thre hardy ic— 
the OPUIUn Wea polls system 


to destroy that target 


Phat’s as lar as he would vo. 


kxcept to say this 


It looks like nothine ever tlown 

by man. Pilotless. Can be launched 
lhoma pad ol scorched earth 

\ team ot Martin scientists and 
cneieers in five branches of 
acronautical engineering produced 
this thine in a matter of month 


lhom problem to provin round 


loday at Martin an entirely n 
concept, Known as Mlartin Systems 
Lk neimecring, is resulting in the 
production of new aircralt, guided 
musstles and electronics we tpotls 
designed not as yesterday's 
vehicles but as the 
coordinated and controlled 


spaceborne systems ol tomorrow, 


Phe principle of Martin Systems 
Enginecring now makes possible 
developments in airpower 

that may chan thre shape ol 


thines to con our Way 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE * MARYLAND 
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Should the need arise again, the Cougar jet 


fighters above, plus other new Grumman Aircraft, 


will play as big a role in victory as did Panther jets 
in Korea... as did Grumman Wildcats, Hellcats 
and Avengers of task force fame in World War IL 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 
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AN EDITORIAL 


Whither From Kitty Hawk? 


N DECEMBER 17, a half century of powered flight 

will lie behind. On that date fifty years ago the sons 
of Bishop Wright broke through the barriers of human 
skepticism onto the limitless reaches of the air ocean. 

It is a lonesome business this breaching of old 
limitations this flying in the face of traditions 
this challenging of established order. The Kitty Hawks of 
history are always wind-swept areas of few habitants. 

And now the flying machine of the sand dunes is ma- 
tured to a tool of destiny. The ocean it navigates washes 
the doorstep of every living man. 

Have we in our time the vision to master destiny with 
this tool? Will we in turn, a half century later, use the 
medium of the air ocean to establish a Pax Americana 

to exercise air logistic control in the interest of world 
peace and human freedom? Does Kitty Hawk 
have an intellectual as well as a technical 
heritage? 

In some respects the answer is affirmative. 
In fifty years we have collected a remark- 
able dividend of public convenience and per- 
sonal utility. At the level of private initia- 
tive the fruits of Kitty Hawk are notable. 
Our land is knit more closely. The flood 
gates of a vast stream of scientific by-prod- 
ucts of the air age have been opened. 

Yet there remains a great gap between the 
historic potential of powered flight and the 
national policy concerning that potential. It is in the 
closing of this gap that history will be directed one way 
or another. Because of the critical condition of world af- 
fairs we must set ourselves to that closing. It is a matter 
of life and death. And the time grows late. 

Recently we participated in a great war in which oper- 
ation on the air ocean proved the decisive factor. The 
climax of that war came with the inability of the enemy 
to longer sustain his effort due to our vertical penetration 
of his homeland. In the late days of the war and in the 
immediate post-war years the development of nuclear 
warheads for vertical penetration further emphasized the 
dominance of airpower. 

Did we then break through the barriers of traditional 
military concept and re-orient our power around this new 
decisive force? 

We did not. We overlaid our obsolescence with a 
veneer of airpower and called the result a balance. We 


sandwiched an air command into a Dagwood structure 
dominated by tradition and announced that we had cre- 
ated an independent Air Force. 

Then under the genius of this masterpiece of illogic we 
distributed cadres of traditional forces around the globe 
to support our national commitments. They could neither 
resist nor penetrate. They drained off manpower and 
resources. 

When crisis came as in the Berlin blockade 
we sent airpower to solve the situation. When combat 
came . as in Korea . . . the traditional forces were 
held fast to take their punishment save only that we used 
enough airpower to salvage the sins of diplomacy. 

And when finally it became necessary to curtail the 
destructive costs of military organization did we whittle 

away at areas of obsolescence? We did not. 
We cut off a wing. 

Between the two great wars we learned the 
industrial nature of airpower the secret 
of a continuous and uninterrupted flow of re- 
search and development . . . the necessity of 
holding together engineering cadres until 
they became smooth-working teams capable 
of great creative genius. I say we learned this, 
but has our national procurement policy re- 
flected the lesson? It has not. When the ad- 
vent of the Mig-15 over Korea shocked the 
free world we were at least three fighter re- 

search models behind where we should have been. 

When World War II became imminent we were able 
to move immediately toward a comprehensive air offensive 
because we had a broad base of airwise youth overlaid 
across the land. Has the lesson of that fact been lost? 
Where is that overlay of airwise youth today? Russia 
has it. 

Now the writer does not enjoy cataloguing the discrep- 
ancies existing between the potential of airpower and the 
national policy toward that potential discrepancies 
which can be multiplied again and again. 

But there they stand. Someone must eternally hammer 
at the lonesome business of pointing them out. 

We can have security. World control for freedom and 
peace is possible at endurable cost. But only if we have 
the intellectual integrity to match the sharpness of the 
tool evolved from Kitty Hawk. 


Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 





AMERICAN AIRLINES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Reversible Propellers Provided a Better ‘Brake’ for Landing 


As new, larger, and faster planes 
came into use in the post-war era, 
there were few airfields that could 
match the size and modernity of the 
aircraft. This created the need for a 
new braking device to slow down the 
big planes on the relatively short 
runways. 

In 1947, American Airlines took 
the lead in meeting this problem by 
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equipping its new DC-6 Flagships 
with reversible propellers, previously 
used with success on large military 
aircraft. Within a short time other 
major airlines followed suit 

This aerodynamic braking is ac- 
complished by a backward propeller 
thrust. It materially reduces landing 
roll, taxiing time and brake wear, 
also permits emergency landings in 


smaller areas and on wet or icy run- 
ways. Hence this American Airlines 
innovation contributed to both pas- 
senger safety and comfort 

The first use of reversible propel- 
lers in the field of commercial air 
travel is only one of the many mile- 
stones in the history of air transpor- 
tation that have been introduced by 
American Airlines. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


C A merwas Leading Airline 
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NOW EVEN finer +++ AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR FOUR-PLACE BUSINESS PLANE 


- 
h- 
More for °54—all yours in the great, new Tri-Pacer, 
the plane that so well combines safety, flying ease 


FO R 154 and useful cross-country perform ince with pr wet il economy 


. 


Now with new beauty, new comfort, many other new features 


the Tri-Pacer is even more the logical choice for YOU 


espe ially if your business will benefit when 


you can get more done in less time, 


R 


Only in planes costing over twice as much do you get some— not all 
of these features & tricycle landing gear 

~ simplifie d, inter-connected controls ® outside baggage door 

v0 


> separate front and rear doors 2 cat 


conversion in 15 seconds a Duraclad finish 


> economical Lycoming power & over 120 mph cruising speed 
straight to your destination. 


See the new “54 Tri-Pacer at your dealer's today ..-« 


SEE WHY SO MANY 


-P<DIPER 


re Dept. G-12, 


‘ 


r brochu 


“PLUSH” is the word for the new Tri-Pacer 
interior, with styling to suit the most dis- Send for brand new full-color °54 Tri-Pacer and Pace 
criminating taste. New foam rubber s 
(front seat adjustable) give easy-« PIPER RAirneceavsrvr eee. 
omfort. Thorough sound-proofin l ’ 
t. restful flight 
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Flyer" is airborne at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903. Orville Wright is the pilot and Wilbur Wright wat 


AN AERIAL WONDER 








How the “Flyer” Breasted the Gales at Kitty Hawk 


Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 6, 1904-—-The 
Wright Brothers, inventors of the fly- 
ing machine which has attracted such 
widespread attention, have prepared 
the following which they say is the 
first correct statement of the two 
successful trials made by them: 

“On the morning of December 17, 
between 10:30 and noon, four flights 
were made, two by Orville Wright 
and two by Wilbur Wright. The 
starts were all made from a point on 
the level and about 200 feet west of 
our camp, which is situated a quarter 
of a mile north of Killdevil sand hill, 
in Dare County, North Carolina. 
The wind at the time of the flig'its 
had a velocity of 27 miles an hour 
at 10 o'clock and 24 miles an hour 
at noon as recorded by the anemom- 
eter of the Kitty Hawk weather bu 
reau station. This anemometer is 
30 feet from the ground. Our own 
measurements made with a hand 
anemometer at a height of four 
feet from the ground showed a ve- 
locity of about 22 miles when the 
first flight was made and 2214 when 
the last flight was made. The flight 
was made directly against the wind. 
Each time the machine started from 
the level ground by its own power 
with no assistance from gravity or 





other sources whatever. After a run 
of about 40 feet along a monorail 
track which held the machine eight 
inches from the ground, it rose from 
the track and under the direction of 
the operator climbed upward on an 
inclined course until a height of eight 
or 10 feet from the ground was 
reached after which the course was 
kept as nearly horizontal as the wind 
gusts and the limited skill of the 
operator would permit. 

“Into the teeth of a December gale 
the ‘Flyer’ made its way forward with 
a speed of 10 miles an hour over the 
ground and of 30 to 35 miles an hour 
through the air. It had previously 
been decided that for reasons of per- 
sonal safety these first trials should 
be made as close to the ground as 
possible. The height chosen was 
scarcely sufficient for maneuvering in 
so gusty a wind and with no previous 
acquaintance with the conduct of the 
machine and its controller mechan- 
isms. Consequently the first flight 
was short. The succeeding flights 
rapidly increased in length and at 
the fourth trial a flight of 59 seconds 
was made in which the machine flew 
a little more than half a mile through 
the air and a distance of more than 
852 feet over the ground. The land 


ing was due to a slight error of 
judgment on the part of the oper- 
ator. After passing over a little hum- 
mock of sand in attempting *o bring 
the machine down to the desired 
height the operater turned the rud 
der too far and the machine turned 
downward more quickly than had 
been expected. The reverse move 
ment of the rudder was a fraction of 
a second too late to prevent the ma 
chine from touching the ground and 
thus ending the flight. The whole 
occurrence occupied little if any more 
than one second of time. 

“Only those who are acquainted 
with practical aeronautics can appre 
ciate the difficulties in attempting the 
first trials of a flying machine in a 
25-mile gale. As winter was already 
set in, we should have postponed our 
trials to a more favorable season, but 
for the fact that we were determined 
before returning home to know 
whether the machine possessed sufh 
cient power to fly, sufficient capacity 
of control to make flight safe in 
boisterous winds as well as in calm 
air. When these points had been defi 
nitely established we at once packed 
our goods and returned home, know 
ing that the age of the flying machine 
had come at last.” 
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Composite photo of Dominguez Field during 1910 Meet trom the Historical Photograph Collection of the Los Angeles Title Insurance and Trust Co 
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Lowis Paulhan takes a passenger 








aloft in his Farman biplane. 





Curtiss and Paulhan, the French 


daredevil, were first magnitude stars at 1910's 


International Air Meet. 


By DOROTHY K. HASSLER 





HE band struck up a lively marcl the great 
Glenn Curti worried his wa through the 
supporting wires and struts to take h eat in 
the Curti biplane It was the pe event 
of the first American International Air Meet 
January 10-20, 1910 The cem is Dom 

inguez Field on the outskirts of Los Ange 
A man in the grandstand voiced the thought the mind 
of most of the 20,000 spectator If that danged thing can 


fly, I'll take off myself! 
Mechanics spun the propeller. The strange, ungainly 


vehicle, resembling a huge box kite on whee careened 
down the sawdust-covered dirt runway At ist—in a 
breathless moment, its wheels no longe touched the 


ground It was airborne' 

The crowd gaped in silent awe The band b ke off in 
mid-bar. Then a mighty cheer broke from thousands of 
throats. The “danged thing” could fly 

Seven years before, the Wright Brothers had made thei: 
historic flight at Kitty Hawk. Europeans, notably the 
French, had taken up the challenge, and Henry Farman 
had built a successful bi-plane which had already estab- 
lished altitude and distance records at French Air Meets 
Just six months before the Los Angeles event, Bleriot had 
built a monoplane which had flown the English Channel 
In August, 1909, Glenn Curtiss, the only American to ap- 
pear at the first International Air Meet, in Rheims, France 
had won the James Gordon Bennett trophy for the fastest 
time over the 20 kilometer course 15 minute 0.6 sec 
onds 

In addition to Curti and the (Continued ¢ page 03) 





Beachey 


and the 


“Box Office” Era 


By WILL NASON 


Famous at 17 and dead at 27, this 


ERVELESS was the word for Lincoln Beachey 

a stout-hearted airman who probably set 
more records than any other flyer Beachey 
was one who helped pave the way 
to grow from a daredevil sport to a s 
sane art Ironically, th came about thro 
his death 

Beachey was a soft-spoken, shy-looking boy, but the 
flowed in his veins the stuff that heroes are made of. He 
was flying dirigibles at 17. The following year he enjoyed 
the dubious honor of being the first aviator to land a 
power balloon in New York’s East River—the result of a 
crash against a Manhattan building 

At Los Angeles in 1910, 22-year-old Beachey was bitte 
by the heavier-than-air bug when he saw aerial pe 
formances by the famous Glenn H. Curtis. Curtiss tau 
Beachey to fly a biplane and asked him to join the Cu 
troupe which included Cromwell Dixon, Eugene El) 
Jack McCurdy 

Flying was dog-ea 
vas fascinating and 
out to pack in the 
barred. Beachey was soor 
the crowds with his “Vertical 
and his “Turk Trot’ 
Ther eas 
aow! 
} 


lresnenn 





Surrounded by admirers 


spectacular airman made history with the Dutch 


‘ 


milestone in man’s conques 


every maneuver! as a 
the air 
. : 
Beache Vs 


most accomplishment and th 


spectaculal 
which gained for him the 
of the breathtaking Loop-the-Loop at San Diego in 191: 
prone to look 
Not so then 


a loop we 


per 


greatest fame was his execut 


In these oute r-spatial days we are upon 
simple aerial loop as child’s play 

Consider the fact that the conse quences ol 
Until this time, the feat had beer 
by a Frenchman. Would the pilot 
const Would the plane regain level 
the motor start? Would the 
Faced witl l unanswe ed 


aneuvel 


virtually unknowr 


formed only 
ous flight? 
win 
questions 
venturesom n the ail 
t skv-cire! } see the job through 


recat 


Beat 


brought the 


satisfied merely to perform 


mney 


act to pertection It was in this 


He 
he became one ot the first to analvze 
characteristics of the stall 


From 


died by 


brave aviators the worl 


1913 


aozens 


1909 lO 
relatively 


Certain fa 


the Considering the 


the figures were appalling 
represel tative publ c opinion had bec ome so aroused 


that the flying 


uncertain 


fied pilots 


these fatal accidents future ol 
extremely 
ol 


these mishaps 


time 
Worst know just what 


of Arch Hoxsey 
When John B. Moisa 


seemed to 
In the case 
It was the holes in the air 


all, one 


no 


Lincoln Beachey sits in the cockpit of a Curtiss biplane at San Juan 


thes 


Puert 


Roll, the Turkey Trot and the Loop-the-Loop. 


unstable 


but 


machine wa 


“The 


answers 


plowed in 
that these 
Lincoln Be 


rY 


hicial 


were supel 
achey 
tery 


While 


n attitudes ol 


practicing 
cert 
He 


with the 


overed that 

attitude 

Through « x pe 
cipated 


also dis 
ot one 


rimentat 


What 


b 1iall 
Mm 


creation 


capable o 
ollowed the 
monoplane. It 

600 Ibs. with the p 
and 


a Gnome engine boa 


it which placed Beachey in a 


ig 





Designed in 1915 by Grover C. Loening and powered by a 6-cylinder Curtiss engine, the Burgess trainer was found too rigid, nose heavy. 


Cradle of the Air Force 


Red-hot rivalries and “firsts” by the dozen 


distinguished the Army's original air school. 


By JIM WINTERS 


IEUT. LOUIS C. ROCKWELL, United’ States 
Army, reported for aviation duty with the 
Signal Corps on July 5, 1912. Two months, 16 
days later, he was killed in a Wright-B 
airplane. His name, however, will live in 
aviation annals. The first regularly organized 

aviation school operated by the Army was on North Island 

off San Diego. The air field on North Island was eventual- 
ly named, in his honor, “Rockwell Field.” 

Some of the most famous military aviators graduated 
from Rockwell 
broken from the day the first Army detachment moved in 


There, world records were made and 


Some of these records we now laugh at, until we realize 
the conditions under which they were earned 

In the days of the first aviation school, there were two 
accepted methods of flight instruction. First, there was 
the Curtiss method in which the student hopped his ma- 
chine across the ground until he gradually became ac- 
quainted with the controls. Gradually he extended the 
length of the hops until he could make part turns, com- 
plete turns and, finally, circles. When he could pilot in 
all directions, he was a pilot 

Secondly, there was the Wright method in which dual 
control airplanes were used, the instructor and the pupil 
riding side by side until the student could pilot the machine 
by himself 

At Rockwell, each system had a number of advocates 
Two distinct aviation camps, the “Curtiss Camp” and the 
“Wright Camp,” existed. Competition between these camps 


“Hot” 


“Curtiss Camp,” flying Curtiss air- 


was so intense that it became outright dangerous 
individuals from the 
planes, put the old 60 hp trainers through paces that would 


18 


scare the daylights out of modern pilots Partisans from 
the “Wright Camp” weren't caught napping. They tried 
selling the Wright method with flying circus tactics that 
exceeded the standards of the day by a mils 

The competition, at first beneficial, later became very 
detrimental to the smooth operation of the flying school 
A few men were lost along the way They died proving 
not only their respective theories, but the fact that moral: 
and military aviation went hand in hand 

In the opening months of 1914, a solution f 
lem was reached when the Curtiss and the Wright sex 
of the flying school were consolidated 

In noting the aviation records established in 
we must realize that at that time there were no pal 
and aviation radio wasn't even a solid dream 

On March 28, 1913, Lieut. T. D. Milling set a 
record for two people in an airplane by remaining airbor 
1 hours, 22 minutes 
to fly from San Francisco to Los Angeles 

December 26, 1913, Lieutenants J. E. Caraberry and W 
R. Taliaferro established a new American altitude record 
for pilot and passenger—7,000 feet. Now, when pilots talk 
of high altitude, they usually start at 35,000 feet 


Today a slow airliner takes less time 


nearing existing records 
On September 17, 1915, the same Lieut. Taliaf 

lished a new American endurance record of 9 ho 
minutes. After exhausting his gasoline supply, he brous 
his flying machine in at Rockwell Fieid with a dead motor 
A modern jet fighter carries upwards of 1,500 gallons of 
kerosene and, if anything g dead, the pilot finds the 
nearest exit Lieut. Taliaferro was killed October 11, 1915 


in a Curtiss Jenny. It fell 2,000 (Continued on page 46) 





N JUNE 21, 1913, a peripatetic French pilot 
() named Didier Masson—newly naturalized as an 
American citizen—flew a primitive Martin bi- 
() plane loaded with home-made bombs over 
Mexican Federalist Troops below 


scattered in the path of erratically-dropped 
missiles from the first United States airplane to be used 


Forces 


in actual warfare 

Some weeks prior to this event, Masson had sat in a 
Los Angeles bistro exchanging toasts and small talk with 
a group of Mexicans who were in that city to drum up 
moral and material aid in their fight against the ruling 
Mexican leader, General Huerta 

At this time things were not going well with Masson. 
A handsome, medium-sized adventurer equally at home in 
kitchen, drawing room or hangar, Masson had come to 
the United States in 1910 with barnstorming French avia- 
tors. His colleagues returned to France, but Masson 
stayed on in the U. S. hoping to turn a fast and honest 
dollar. No luck 

When the Mexicans offered him a commission, a fat 
salary and the post as commander-in-chief of a still non- 
existent air force, Masson jumped at the chance. There 
was just one hitch: “We do not have an airplane, my 
friend,” his new boss said. “That, you will have to procure 
for us.” 

Purchasing an airplane was no chore. Glenn L. Martin, 
then building his first factory in Los Angeles, had the very 
machine for the job. Getting the plane into Mexico was 
another matte: 

Masson figured on crating the machine and shipping it 
to Mexico by rail. He hired a sharp young English me- 
chanic named Tommy Dean, placed him aboard a flat car 
with the airplane and made arrangements for a rendezvous 
in the fighting zone 

Masson forgot, however, that there were two sides to 
the argument in Mexico. Representatives of the Federalist 
faction contacted the U. S. State Department with a note 
which read, in effect, “Keep that blasted flying machine 
out of Mexico.’ 

Meanwhile Dean, with no idea as to the whereabouts of 
Masson, got wind of plans to confiscate his airplane. Dean 
unloaded the crated plane short of the Mexican bord 
hired a mule-team and pac ked his cargo atop the creatures 
for a “sneak” crossing of the line. Mexican cavalrymen 
were waiting, and Dean and his mules were scattered fou 
which-ways across the terrain 

Eventually Dean, with one lone mule and a solitary 
crate, made his rendezvous with Masson Masson had 
heard about the border trouble and had already dispat« hed 


search parties to look for the dissected airplane. Little by 


The intrepid Didier Masson is seen at the controls of a wonder 


A French-born airman 


and a Mexican revolution 


inspired the debut of 


By WESLEY NEAL 


little parts came straggling in, but one wing and a propel 
ler were missing for weeks 

Finally the machine was assembled and ready for flight 
After a few practice trips with Dean, Masson suggested 
that they rig up some aerial bombs and get ready for 
action 
tied them 


and proceeded to blow off a 


Dean stuffed some high explosive in tin cans 
together with baling wi 
At this point another American 


them temporarily, threw up his hands and headed home 


finge who had joined 
announcing I'm getting out of here before you crazy 
fools kill us all.” 

Dean and Masson stuck on. They patched together a 
crude bomb rack under a wing and ran a release wire to 
Dean fastened aboard the 


stretched his long 


the pilot's seat bombs, which 
were designed to explode on impact 
frame out on the wing and craned his neck for a look at 
“Run back and forth over the ground a 


“I want to (Continued on page 4b) 


the under side 


few times,” he said 


ful flying machine identified only as an “early biplane 








Prior to the take-off of the first scheduled passenger flight 
F. C. Bannister auctions off the ticket for the lone seat 


7 N DECEMBER 17, 1913, exactly 10 years afte 
() the Wright Brothers’ first flight, the contract 
was signed for the first heavier-than-air, reg- 
() ularly scheduled passenger and freight line 
the St. Petersburg-Tampa Airboat Line that 
was to operate without injury or fatality to 
passengers and pilots for three months. There had pre- 
viously been some scheduled flights in Germany by diri- 
gibles, but these, of course, were lighter-than-air, and 
were essentially ota sight-seeing nature 
The plane, or “airboat,” as it was termed, was a Benoist, 
manufactured by the Benoist Aircraft Company of St 
Louis, and was of the tractor type. The engine was a six- 
cylinder aluminum Roberts, manufactured in Sandusky, 
Ohio, With pilot, the craft carried only one other pas- 
senger and its speed was a little better than 60 mph. Sub- 
sequently two larger Benoist airboats accommodating two 
passengers each were added. The price for the round trip 
was $10 and over 1,200 passengers were flown as the line 
added extra flights to the two originally scheduled 
To the late P. E. Fansler of Buffalo, a salesman inter- 
ested in early aviation, belongs the credit for the line’s 
establishment. Fansler—his hobby was speed motor boat 
racing—had read accounts of a 2,000-mile flight down the 
Mississippi River from Omaha to New Orleans in De- 
cember, 1912. The flight, nationally reported, required 
about 10 days. The plane was a Benoist and the pilot 
Tony Jannus. Fansler began corresponding with the late 
Thomas W. Benoist 
Going to Florida on business, Fansler, after toying with 
the idea of operating a line in Jacksonville, noted that 
Tampa and St. Petersburg were only 21 miles apart, sep- 
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For three months the Benoist shuttied 
between St. Petersburg and Tampa, to win 


fame as the 


Scheduled 
Airline 


By RICHARD FAY WARNER 


arated by Tampa Bay. It was a train ride of 165 miles 
requiring 12 hours, between the two communities and the 
round trip up the bay by steamer was an all-day affair 
Today, of course, a bridge spans the bay 

It is interesting now to read the contemporary 
paper accounts describing the birth of the Airboat Line 
Benoist used such terms as “air ton passenger mile” and 
said a “subsidy” would be essential. He already had said 
that the fare should be double that for the re 
Fansler interested some of the merchants 
St. Petersburg Board of Trade. The latter ag 
for publicity purposes, to meet whatever sun 
people contributed. The sum was $1,200 an 
between the city and Benoist was duly signed 

Before the first flight started on the morning 
1, 1914, tickets were auctioned off 
afternoon trips, the proceeds to go nity 
lare project The late A. C. Pheil, ex-mayor of St. Peter 
burg, won the morning flight with a bid of $400 and 
late Noel E. Mitchell, the realtor who placed the fi 
green sidewalk bench in the city, won the afternoon ticket 
with a bid of $175 

The morning flight took 23 minutes to Tampa and 20 
minutes returning. The line was officially 
with only a few days cancelled out by reason of weathe: 
ran on schedule during the three-month contract. Jan- 
nus’ brother, Roger, acted as second pilot 

A few days after the line started operations 
port inspector, a Government official, decreed 
plane should be equipped and licensed according 
Steamboat Inspection Bureau of the Department « 
merce. In compliance, the (Continued o 





Above, Tony Jannus (in white trou 


sers), chief pilot of the St. Peters 


burg-Tampa Airboat Line, poses 
with P. E. Fansler, Buffalo business 
man who founded the pioneer serv- 
ice. According to the Line's pro 
spectus, the one passenger was al 
lowed a gross weight of 200 Ibs 
ncluding hand baggage for his $5 
one-way fare. Excess was charged 
for at the rate of $5 per 100 Ibs 


At right, the Benoist airboat takes 
of at St Petersburg for the start 
* scheduled air passenger service 
The date is January 1 i914 Two 
roundtrips daily between St. Peters 
burg and Tampa were initially sched 
uled and the Line remained in oper 


at r r 3 months with ut incident 








"It looked good, an almost sure test of a fine aeroplane, 


was Tony Fokker's reaction to his 1918 design. 


Tony Fokker’s Finest 


Germany's top brass had to be “sold” 


the plane that prolonged World War I. 


By A. M. FEAST 


Flight Lieutenant, RCAF 


HIRTY-FIVE years and 3,500 miles removed 
from the stormy French skies of World War I, 
the Fokker DVII pictured here now rests 
peacefully in the War Museum Annex of the 
Brome County Historical Museum in the town 
of Knowlton, Quebec 
This Fokker fighter was one of about 20 DVII’s included 
in an allotment of German aircraft given to Canada as war 
trophies after the Armistice in 1918. Some of them were 
flown in Canada in 1919 and 1920. Few of these war 
trophies have survived the ravages of time, and fewer still 
are now in a display condition. The aged, but remarkably 
well preserved, Fokker in the Knowlton museum is prob- 
ably the only one in Canada now available for public in- 
spection 
The DVII well merits preservation for it was the out- 
standing aircraft in the closing months of 1914-18 War, 
with a performance superior to that of any other German 
or Allied fighter in actual service at the front 
Setting out to design an altogether new aircraft which 
would combine all the best fighting qualities in one air- 
frame, Anthony Fokker produced, early in 1918, a proto- 
type which moved the expatriate flying Dutchman to 
exult “the best ship I had yet built.” 
It was a fighter plane of radical appearance when com- 
22 


pared to other German and Allied fighting aircraft of its 
It had a 


fuselage of welded steel, with a pair of short wings of 


day. Its design was clean-cut and streamlined 


marked camber and low aspect ratio. The wings were 
the most radical feature of the design as they were built 
of a wooden box-frame cantilever construction which en- 
tirely eliminated the need for external struts and guy 
Said Fokker, “It looked good, an almost sure test 
of a fine aeroplane.” 

Its first test flight confirmed his most optimistic hopes 


wires 


The plane was fast with an impressive rate of climb. It 
turned tightly and went through every aerobatic and com- 
bat maneuver in a manner that foretold its early adoption 
by the German High Command. Elated with his latest 
creation, Fokker invited the top army officials from Berlin 
to his factory at Schwerin and personally took the plane 
aloft in a demonstration flight. He put the machine through 
a scintillating flight display, then landed expectantly 

The high-ranking officers went over the aeroplane sus- 
piciously and shook their heads dolorously. The machine, 
they pointed out, was obviously not safe—there was noth- 
ing visible supporting the wings. The machine would 
collapse under the stress and strain of aerial combat. The 
top brass turned away with finality 


, 


Swallowing his exasperation, (Continued on page 60) 





For 37 years, Boeing has symbolized a steadfast insistence on strategic airpower. 


By GILL ROBB WILSON 


OEING, a major factor in American airpower, 
military and civil, has produced more than 
21,000 aircraft of some 200 different types since 


1916. About half of the planes produced have 


been iour-engine types No name in aviation 
’ 
I 


vy symbolizes the strategix concept ol 


history more clea 
airpowe! 

The graphic history of Boeing planes is presented in 
succeedl! iges and cannot be duplicate d here in words 
However there is background of a philosophic nature 
which well be noted 

William Edward 


early vintage, was one of the unique tew whose vis n 


Bill” Boeing, a sportsman pilot of 
of aviation had breadth and depth. His mind and money 


were to reach out airwise in many directions and 


) 
he prospecte 1 for new ideas with the doggedness of a 
’49er after gold 

Among the mother lodes he struck in such prospecting 
were creative geniuses such as Phil Johnson, Clairmont 
Egtvedt, Eddie Allen and a score of others. All of them 
had one thing in common. They knew that the key to bet- 
ter airplanes was relentless research. Nor did they eve: 
fear to project ideas beyond the immediate market 

For example the famous old B-40 of 1925 vintage 


a 
combined mail and passenger plane which could climb 
mountains and cruise at long range, was ready and tested 
when President Coolidge threw the job to civil contract 

At the time the “40” 
a single civil contract and was up to its ears in military 
activity Yet 
would have to go fast and far in commerce and prepared 


was designed Boeing did not have 


he foresaw that somebody's airplanes 
both to run the show and provide the planes when the 
time came 
This kind of thinking led on to such types as the Mono- 
; 


mail from which evolved the twin-engined B-9 and the 
“247” whose design principles have never faded to this 


day. And it led on to the 299” prototype of the four- 
engined Flying Fortress B-17. although at the time of de- 
299” there 


elsewhere that anyone would want such ; , ISiVve 


signing the was holy-horror in Congress and 
airplane when they could get a lot s for the 
ame price 

However the B-17 was n ol than o } griddle 
when Boeing saw its nadequacy for Pac rang and 
set out to create the Superfortress, the B 
ready, willing and able for the advent 
strategy and the atomic bomb when that tin 
ved more than 
Flight 


ation 


That such developments invo 
range and size goes without sayin 
Winte 


navigation tacilities and a vast 


altitudes was involved 

m iltiple 

plexities were involved. Only a backgrour 

ous researt h ‘ ould nave hoped Lo « ope in 
The point is that Boeing could provide the tk 

tional exigency because the company had 

those exigencies would be and translated 


lentlessly into action ; research le 


sJoeing vas not alone i but just a " 
tatecralt typified the v1 1 of the industry in contra 
the sluggishness of political leader in comprehending the 
air ate 

From piston power the Boeing trail lead 


to turbine powered cralt the B-47 and B-52 and a 


prese ntly on 


prototype jet transport scheduled to fly by the coming 
not yet disclosable 

and uses 
It may be pertinent to note that if Eddie Maroney had 
not been barnstorming on Lake Washington in 1915 to 
give Bill Boeing his first ride, and if Glenn Martin had not 
been running a flying school in Santa Ana to teat h Boeing 
to fly 
about END 
23 


Summet! 


and other significant project 


because of revolutionary features 


none of all this Boeing history might have come 
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SAN ANTONIO 


Balloon air races were a 
drawing card at Kelly 
Field on April 23, 1924. 


story 


By ALICE S$. FUCHS 
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These Sperry's, warming 
up for take-off, were al- 
so entered in the 1924 
Kelly Field Air Races 








BT2 trainer in 30's. 


Encircled by air bases and 


Brooks Field was the scene of first mass parachute jumps in 1929 


engulfed by airmen, here is military 


aviation's ‘‘flyin'est" town. 


RMY plane +1 reached Fort Sam Houston in 
February, 1910—thus did the cavalry post east 
of San Antonio, Texas, become “the birth- 
place of military aviation.” 

The birthright was never denied. In years 

tu come, Kelly, Brooks, Randolph and Lack- 

land Air Force bases were to spring up around San An- 

tonio to perpetuate its fame as the “flyin’est” city in mili- 
tary history 

Army plane =1 was the first Wright plane to be ac- 
cepted by the Army after Orville Wright and Lt. Thomas 
E. Selfridge had crashed at Fort Myer, Va. Lt. B. D 
Foulois, the only Army pilot on aviation duty at the time, 
arrived in San Antonio with only three hours of dual 
instruction. At Fort Sam he taught himself and, on March 
2, soloed. The plane, equipped with skids, was launched 
from a catapult. 

The arrival of a newer model Wright plane in 1911 
doubled the San Antonio air arm. With this plane Lt 
Foulois was ordered to scout duty along the Mexican bor- 
der during the Madero revolution—the first time a U. S 
Army plane was used for actual military service 

Soon other Army planes came to San Antonio, includ- 
ing a new Wright model, a Romme-McCormack and a 
Curtiss. The latter was the first Army plane equipped 
with ailerons 

In the new Curtiss Lt. George Kelly, swerving to avoid 
hitting a line of tents filled with soldiers, plunged to his 
death “in a wild flight of 75 miles per hour,” as the news- 


Above, Brooks Field was a lighter-than-air base following WWII. 


Below, today's B-29's in formation over Randolph's ‘Taj Mahal 


papers described it. In succeeding months a plane was 
built at Fort Sam Houston using the engine from Lt 
Kelly’s plane and parts obtained from the Curtiss factory 

The airplane traffic over San Antonio increased yea 
by year. The First Aero Squadron was established at 
Aviation Post, part of an old target range north of Fort 
Sam Houston in 1915. The squadron saw duty with Gen- 
eral Pershing’s punitive expedition into Mexico the fol- 
lowing year when its members made a total of 540 flights 
and flew over 19,000 miles carrying messages and mail and 
doing photo and reconnaissance (Continued on page 60) 
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1. Heath “115 Special”, 1933 center wing de- 
sign powered by a Bristol “Cherub”; 2. One of 
the last of the Paraso/s, a CA-IA, with a Heath- 
Henderson engine; 3. The 1931 Paraso/ in a 
familiar setting, a cow pasture; 4. Another, late 
mode! Paraso/, this one powered by a 37 hp 
Continental A-40. Note large ailerons, N-struts 


Current hue and cry for an 


inexpensive, make-it-yourself plane 


stirs echoes of the Heath heyday. 


By DONALD NAUGHTON 


Edward Bayard Heath 


Ed Heath and his 


O man learned to fly. And almost immediately 
the cry went up: “Give us an inexpensive sport 
plane!” 
This problem isn’t new; it’s been around since 
‘way back when. Right at the heels of the 
Wright Brothers, there was a little guy wh 
dreamed of solving it. He finally did, too! And for a few 
years the fly-happy pilot with the lean pocketbook knew 
heaven on earth 
This fellow’s name was Edward Bavard Heath, and he 
was born in New York State in 1888. Small, about five 
feet, and weighing about 110 pounds, Ed had bright ey: 


a sharp, inquiring nose and an abundance of determina- 





These Pictures Tell the Story of 


America’s Most Popular Sport Plane 


Adjectives and superla 
tives colored the Heath 
advertising copy. Ads 
reproduced here were 
run in the early ‘30's 
in Popular Aviation”, 
which leter became 


FLYING Magazine 


GREAT HEATH PLANES 
te choose from! 
esse 


ese ew s 


¢2) HEATH Airerats 
Are Now Eligible 


for Federal Licenses 


Parasols 


He Art S 
(onn 


tion. A true aero pioneer, he was a contemporary of th 
Wrights, Curtiss and Martin. Like them, he had no fo 
mal training in engineering 

Heath flew for the first time on October 10, 1909, at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., in a plane of his own design powered 


by a 25 hp, 2-cylinder opposed engine. The trip was Here are some boasts that 
brief—one-half mile; and uneventful, until he landed—he 
washed out the landing gear. On November 2, he flew only sasha oon make! 
for close to a mile but again crushed the landing gear. On 
July 4, 1910, in the same plane, he appeared (for $500) at 
a county fal The fence at the erd of the field was a mite 
high—he went through it! 

Heath had an abiding love for that plane, or perhaps he 


Heath be 
Waces 


Yooh rts 
lacked the money to build a new one, because he repaired 
it once more and flew it, this time successfully, at a fair at 
Gloversville, N. Y. His aviation career was now launched 
After a bit of wandering, he settled in Chicago and founded 
what was probably the most unusual aviation company in 
the country Someone once referred to it as Heath's “Air- AT n A ne n A ¥ T 
plane Trading Post.” 
Though he specialized in the manufacture of propell 
also sold wire, cables, fittings “dope " rebuilt ¢ 
radiators, wh ls and fuel tanks If someone want 
special v ‘ uselage, Heath designed and built one 
In 1913 3. he designed and flew a little flying boat powe 
by a 35 hp engin W 1 World War I broke out, his 
pany turned out thousat adi of plane small parts. At 
war's conclusion he focused attention on a 
been percolating in his mind ior some time ay plane 
that the average man could afford to buy and fly. He de- at the same tin 
signed and built such a plane and named it the Feather During the postw 
A single-seater, it had a 20-foot span, weighed, empty, 270 quite left Heath 
pound nd was powered by a 7 hp Thor motorcycle en when he built th 
gine that hauled it through the sky at 45 mph he flew with fe 
Heath was about to market this tiny number when the St. Lo 
government released an avalanche of su plus warplar es von ei 
He couldn't compete with these cheap products, so he 
shelved promotion of the Feather and instead became 


dealer in surplus planes and engines. He also founded 





Walt Varney’s 
Air Line 


Pasco to Boise to Elko— 
neither snow nor rain nor gloom of night stayed 


these pioneer mail couriers. 


By DAVE JOHNSON 


EON CUDDEBACK, chief pilot for Varney Ait 
Lines, gave his Swallow the gun at 7 a.m. on 
April 6, 1926, and took off from Pasco, Wash- 
ington, for Boise, Idaho. Thus began the 
operation of the nation’s first privately con- 
tracted air mail service 

Cuddeback was pushing the Swallow, with its 65 pounds 
of letters, over pioneer country. As the big bend of the 
mighty Columbia River went by on his left, he was over- 
heading the spot where, 120 years before almost to the day 
Lewis and Clark traded canoes for horses and began re- 

tracing their steps across the continent 
Over Cabbage Hill, out of Pendleton (where Red 1 and 


Walt Varney's Swa//ow fleet had been mod- 
ernized by the installation of Wright engines 
when this line-up picture was made at Boise. 





Showmanship had its place in the good old 


days, too 


Here a Varney pilot buzzes the 


cameraman at Boise, line's operations base. 


Blue 1 intersect today), he hit the Oregon Trail country 

Beneath him, in 1811 and 1812, the Wilson Price Hunt 
party had ended its overiand journey from St. Louis to 
find the Columbia and establish fur trading posts for John 
Jacob Astor. The Hunt trail had lived, and in 1843 the 
flood tide began. Through Fort Bridger, past the junction 
with the Sublette cut-off, on into Fort Hall in Idaho, then 
westward along the roaring Snake to the Oregon country 
came the thousands 

This was the historic route that Cuddeback followed on 
the nation’s first day of scheduled, privately-carried air 
mail—the day that heralded the birth of commercial ai 
transportation in the United States. Cuddeback was to 


Leon Cuddeback was 
chief Fr * tor Varney s 
Air Line. He helped sur 
vey the route and flew 
the naugural trip trom 


Pasco to Elko in 1926 


cross the Blue Mountains, go down the Trail from Baker 
to Huntington, past old Fort Boise where the wagon trains 
made their second crossing of the Snake, and land at Boise 
city to pick up more mail and go on to Elko, Nevada 

There he would connect with the Postoffice Department's 
transcontinental line, establishing, for the first time, that 
aerial link with the northwest 

All this came about those 27 years ago because the Post 


office Department, running the middle-continent air mail 


route coast to coast, wanted to get the air mail into private 


hands. Route segments that would accomplish this, and at 
the same time put air mail into territories new to such 


service, were authorized. Wal- (Continued on page 71) 





PITTSBURGH 
PIONEER 


Cliff Ball, non-pilot, is aviation's biggest 


booster in the region of the Golden Triangle. 


By GEORGE R. REISS 





At right, is W. Edgar 
Leedy, Jr., of Youngs 
town, Ohio, in the cock- 
pit of a New Standard 
biplane. Leedy was the 
pilot whose landing in 
the Monongahela River 
put the infant air mail 
service to the test— 
and incidentally netted 
unexpected revenue for 


Clifford Ball's airline. 


Below is Dewey Noyes, one of the original mail pilots hired by Cliff 
Ball, with one of the three Waco 9's used to inaugurate the Cleve 
land-Youngstown-Pittsburgh run. Noyes, in a Pitcairn Mailwing 
won a certain immortality when he came in for a hot landing at 
Youngstown and ploughed into a “Chic Sale" shack at the end of 
the runway. The incident occasioned considerable local mirth. 


Clifford Ball, who is Pittsburgh's “Mr. Avia- 
tion,” is shown at Greater Pittsburgh Airport 


WO MEN, standing near Bettis Airport at 
Pittsburgh one day nearly 30 years ago 
watched a stunt plane go through its paces—a 
succession of loops, rolls, spins, and Immel- 
manns 
“A nice show,” observed one of the watchers 
“but you're wasting your time, Cliff. You ought to put that 
plane to work at something useful.” 

“Yes,” agreed the other. “It ought have a steady job 
like carrying things or people from place to place, and 
everyday.” 

That was the germ of the idea that wrote one of the 
most entertaining chapters in commercial aviation—the 
birth of what is now Capital Airlines. Passing out cigars 
at the birth was the proud papa, Clifford Ball 

Around Pittsburgh, Ball, a non-pilot, is known affec- 
tionately as “Mr. Aviation.” He’s the pal of hundreds of 
pilots, especially the old-timers on the airlines. He gave 
many their first flying jobs and has had a hand in train- 
ing thousands of others 

Besides giving Pittsburgh its first air service, Ball 
helped Pittsburgh get its two major airports—Allegheny 
County Airport and Greater Pittsburgh Airport, of which 
he is now superintendent. For years he has been spark- 
plugging the nationally-famed Pittsburgh Aero Club, and 
he also devotes considerable time to Taylorcraft, Inc., the 
plane manufacturing concern, at nearby Conway, Pa 

Ball was born Nov. 29, 1891 in Pittsburgh. He drifted 
into and out of some prosaic businesses—building mate- 
rials, banking, auto sales. But his real love was aviation 
Early in the 20’s he opened Pittsburgh's first commercial 
air field with some of his profits from the auto business 
He named it Bettis Field, after Cy Bettis, the Mitchell cup 
racer. Then Ball bought a 220 hp Hall-Scott-engined 
Standard biplane, a four-place job. He used it to haul 
Sunday passengers, carry fireworks, any job that would 
bring in a fast buck. 

Ball liked the idea of an airline, and in 1925 he went to 
Washington and lobbied untiringly for the bill sponsored 
by Congressmen Clyde Kelly and James Wadsworth to 
turn over the job of carrying air mail to private contrac- 
tors. When it passed, he promptly bid on the mail rout: 
between Pittsburgh and Cleveland, with a stop at Youngs- 
town, O., a 125-mile run. He got it without opposition 
at the maximum rate of $3 a pound 

The wiseacres laughed long and loud, predicting he 
would lose his shirt. Bail had (Continued on page 54) 





Cincinnati’s Flying Snake 


The press agent dusts off the file on The Case of the Rambling Reptile. 


By CHARLES E. PLANCK 


T TOOK a snake to wake Cincinnati to the ad- Cincinnati still wasn’t sold. After American Airlines 
vantages of air travel had taken over Embry-Riddle, we got Fords. That didn't 
Cincinnati was a hard nut to crack, aeronauti- help much either 
cally speaking. Back in 1928, when air mail first Get our name in the paper,” Paul Riddle told n 
zoomed past the Queen City, it took an eight-cent day, and I cudgeled my brain constantly 
stamp to fly a letter to Chicago where it would be One day, idly reading the fine print on the 
whisked on east or west. Cincinnati consistently pro- ticket, I saw that AA would not carry bird 
duced no poundage its plane Nothing about } 
The folks there had money, so their hesitation was not started it 
economical. Somebody unfairly lumped them and said, Keeping the secret—a g1 
“They're just stubborn Dutchmen,” but that didn’t explain from all but the boss, I went prowling for 
it either. Don’t know that we ever found out any explana- with a snake. The magazine “Variety” is publ 
tion except that they were just slow starters cinnati and that looked a li y place to find th 
Along came passenger service in the “swift-flying” nation we needed. But every vho had a 
three-place, open planes on C.A.M. 17. “Whirlwind Wacos” a partner was workings 
we called them, and we were proud as Punch Very few Then we heard of D Hinnen and, finall 
of the “stubborn Dutch- Miriam. This Hinnen family 
men” would get aboard oved snakes. The family al- 
though, and it was quite : : bum contained pictures of 
a sight to see one of them — — : ; Miriam and her olde 
installed when he had —— - : it the ages 
once made the great de- a with snake 
cision to fly up the line to - - : around the 
Indianapolis or Chicago —— a : necks 
Wintertime, there were - Happened, h« 
bulky flying suits—big, — were no snake 
bulky fleece-lined suits, os” at the time 
bulky gloves, bulky _ ast one I had,” said the 
fleece-lined boots and, f-fact dentist was 
tied ‘round all, the har- ii vor, old rattle 
ness of a parachute ‘ ‘ und out in the wood 
Waddling and grunting, ; tarved and miserable. I fed 
the passenger would get him up good on sparrow ’ 
over the side of the fuse- j Gee, you could hare 


to the man' But he 


lage into the f ontcockpit 
Then we would tuck him 
down into the enclosure 
the way a man stuffs his 
shirt down into his pants 
For extra warmth the 
mail would then be put in 
on top of him (There 
really is a litthke warmth 
in a canvas mailbag with . , . King Farm 
possibly 26 letters in it! A had bargain 
registered letter had its mn a six 


IK $5 He 0 it LOOK et 


wn bag, so sometimes ; ' . 
< ; : Charles C. "Chuck Wehrung Embry-Riddle pilot, 16-year-old Miriam 
passeng¢ I was as com- Hinnen and Car Anderson Cin nnati traffic manager in the late 20's 


fortable as a larva in a show varying degrees of affection for the six-foot bull snake. Note 


pre unpromisi! when 
uncrated “ l th eves 
cocoon. ) careful posing of the group before the insignia of American Airways (Cont on page 43) 
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The building of American aviation has been the work of thousands 





of men and women. From FLYING'S historical files these pictures of pioneer pilots were drawn at 


random as typical of the legion who explored the frontiers of airpower — civil and military. 


1917 flying class at Conneaut Lake, with a Wright flying boat. Ernest C. Hall is at left. 


Arthur C. Goebel 





Carl A. Spaatz Charles Babb 





Al Williams H. A. Dargue Leigh Wade Hoyt S. Vandenberg 





Harry R. Coffey Jack Knight Albert C. Read Richard E. Byrd 


Harriet Quimby 


Unidentified pupils at the Glenn H. Curtiss School at Hammondsport, New York, in 1913 


Frank Hawks 


Joe E. Brown and Glenn L. Martin 





Walter Brookins and William E. Scripps 
p 





Fiorello H. LaGuardia Jacqueline Cochran and Alexander de Seversky 


Arthur W. Radford 


On July |, 1929, the Air Corps transport plane ‘Question Mark’ took off and remained 
aloft 150 hours, 40 minutes as a test of new refueling techniques. Above, left to right, are: 
Capt. Ross G. Hoyt, pilot of refueling plane #1; Capt. Ira C. Eaker, member of the “Ques- 
tion Mark" crew; Maj. Gen. J. E. Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps; Maj. Carl Spaatz, Lt. E. R 
Quesada and M/Sgt. R. W. Hooe, all of the “Question Mark" crew 


- 
ing 


Ralph S. Damon 


— 


=~ 


« 
my 
Lester J. Maitland 


C. S. "Casey" Jones E. Hamilton Lee Wallace Beery 





Art Chester C. T. Ludington Roger Don Rae Rudy Kling 





A. W. Stevens and O. A. Anderson Edward V. Rickenbacker and William B. Mitchell 


wey 


— 


~~ = 

Before the start of the 1933 Bendix Trophy race from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. to 
Los Angeles are: (seated) Ruth Nichols, J. Nelson Kelly, Amelia Earhart; (standing) 
Russell Boardman, Lee Gehback, Roscoe Turner, Russell Thaw. 


Ear! Ortman Frank P. Lahm 


Glenn H. Curtiss Charles A. Lindbergh Eddie Allen 





A. W. “Tony” LeVier 


Lloyd Bertaud 


John Macrea ty 


g = 


A 


Tex Rank n 


Albert F. Hegenberger 
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Below are three of the 
Wien brothers who 
helped make aviation 
history in Alaska. Noel, 
Sig and Fritz Wien went 
to the Territory in the 
20's. Noel is Alaska's 
oldest active pilot, Sig 
flies and Fritz is a skilled 
aircraft mechanic. A 
fourth brother, Ralph, 
died in a plane crash at 
Kotzebue in early 30's 





At right, jagged ridges 
of the Brooks Range. 


Aviation introduces Alaska to the “out- 


INCE the first bi 
string of Huskies 
changes to Aluska. The airy 
pushed aside one of the 
© barriers—its geography 
The aircraft ha put the Malem 
his kennel, made the stern-w 


heeler a little less essential 


to the river villages and opened up a new world of 
watermelon and fresh eggs to the isolated areas 


Three businessmen subsidized the first plane to chal- 


lenge the mosquitoes’ monopoly of the Alaskan air. Capt 
Jimmy Martin, pioneer pilot from the United States, was 
brought to Fairbanks by the trio of merchants, who figured 


anc the they could clean up on an air circus 
On July 4, 1914—nearly 40 years ago—the first airplane 


took to the arctic atmosphere. It stayed aloft almost 10 
minutes—and the flight made little impression on the 
Alaskans 

AIRPLANE Six years passed, then Capt. St. Clair Streett and the 
Black Wolf Squadron, sponsored by Billy Mitchell, flew 


from New York to Nome in six weeks. The pilots and 
I 


By JIM LEVEQUE At right is early line-up of 
planes at Fairbanks’ first 
airport, Weeks Field. Note 
open cockpits at far right. 





side"—the world of strawberries, beer and mobility. 


their deHavillands received a wild welcome throughout 
the territ: 
Then I 1922 a 25-vear-old schoo! teacnel came 10 


Fairbar KS 


Car! Ben Eielson left his classes on February 
21, 1924, climbed into h 
Alaska, a 275-mile run from Fairbanks to 


s deHaviiland and made the first 

air mail flight in 

McGrath 
Eielson flew the mail for two dollars a mile 


When he had nearly completed 


the going dog team rats 
the specified number of flights, Eielson wrecked his plane 
and air mail was out for several years to follow 

By this time, Alaskans were 
scious. An Alas} Jimmy Rode 
baugh, was the first to see the commercial possibilities of 
aviation in the territory. In 1924, he sent for a Minnesota 
med Noe! Wien and a mechanic, Bill Yunket 
ho had 670 hours of barnstorming in the States 

Anchorage for a month, then he and Yunke1 
put an extra gas tank in the J-1 Standard and made the 
first flight from Anchorage to Fairbanks 

That summer Noel flew the bush, made the first h yp to 


becoming airplane con- 


ca railroad conductor 


alrman na 
Wien, 


flew out 


Below left is Carl Ben Eielson, best known early arctic birdman, who 
flew Alaska's first mail flight A? right is Harold Gillam 
who once landed on a flat tire, filled the tire with a batch of sourdough 
hotcake batter and took off. Both died in plane crashes in the far North 


oldtime pilot 


Ft. Yukon and in doing so became the first man to cross 
the Arctic Circle by air on the North American continent 
and possibly in the world. He later made other “firsts,’ 
including the inaugural flight to Nome from Fairbank 
An ex-Navy pilot, Russ Merrill, arrived in Anchorage 
in 1925 and traii-blazed in that area before he disappeared 
Other fliers came Joe Cro 


Fritz 


on a flight four years later 
son, Ed Young, A. A. Bennett, three more Wiens, Sig 
of othe 

ve is a story in himself. Arriving in Valdez in 


and Ralph, Harold Gillam and a number 
Bob Ree 
1932 after years of flying South America, Reeve rescued a 
lane from the junk yard, patched it up and was in busi 
ness 
Known as the Glacier Pilot,” Reeve earned the title the 
hard way Using metal-sheathed skis, he was the first 
pilot to fly off the Valdez low tide mud flat In this un 
orthodox fashion, he was abl supply mining operations 
on mountain peaks jutting up from the treacherous 
which he landed 
Then Reeve started flying the Aleutian Chain, infamous 


for the orst flving weather in (Continued or page 4) 


glac iers, on 





WRIGHT = Above is the Wright 
“EX”, first aircraft to be 


flown across the American continent. Calbraith 
P. Rodgers, the pilot, stands to the right. 


JENN Neither first in war nor first in 
peace, but certainly first in the 


experience of thousands of America’s early 
pilots—Curtiss JN-4. 


CONDO The Curtiss Condor of 1933 was 
the first sleeper plane to be 
placed in regular air transport operation. The 


aircraft was developed by Ralph Damon, 
then of Curtiss-Wright. 

















PB Above, Consolidated's PBY, in 1939, 
the first military airplane ever flight- 


delivered across the Atlantic. 


PT ] Vintage of 1925—the Army's first pri 
mary trainer, the Consolidated PT-1 
Powered by a Wright-built Hisso engine of 


198 hp, the plane had a maximum speed of 
94 mph 


NC The Curtiss NC-4, in May, 1919, the 


first aircraft ever to make the transat 


lantic crossing from the United States to Europe 


+ 





Above, Max Conrad interrupts his tour of State capitals to break ground for an av 
ation shop at Winona, Minn., his home town, where he is teaching 30 youngsters to 
build and fly an airplane. Af left, Conrad and his Mickey Mouse mascot are greeted in 


Des Moines, lowa, by two Civil Air Patrol cadets, Cheri Smith, 16, and Tony Marker, 18 


Flying Paul Revere 


Editor's note 
Paul Revere 


S I LOOK back on my role as Flying Paul 
Revere for the 50th Anniversary of Powered 
Flight the thought that remains in my mind 
is this 

The many 
which make up the modern aviation industry 


individuals and organizations 


can work togethe1 

The success of the flight was due to the cooperation oi 
the sponsors—Civil Air Patrol, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, National Junior Chamber of Commerce, 50th 
Anniversary of Flight Committee, Air Transport Associa- 
tion and Aircraft Industries Association. They were given 
immeasurable help by local private pilots and fixed base 
operators 

In almost every instance, however, I found one conspic- 
uous lack. In the years before World War II and even in 
the early post-war years you always found kids around an 
airport—kids who wanted to fly. On this trip to the 48 
capitals of the Nation I found evidence of adult interest in 
aviation. I found young people on hand when they were 
part of an organized group such as the Civil Aw Patrol 
Cadets, but elsewhere they were missing 

To me this indicated an unhealthy trend. Apparently we 
in aviation have done a poor job of selling it to the young- 
sters. Perhaps more flights such as this, bringing aviation 
to the nation, are the answer 

Leaving Washington National Airport in the Pacer on 
August 17, with Joe Lubin, ATA representative, as pas- 
senger, we visited Annapolis, Harrisburg, Albany, Mont- 
pelier, Augusta, Concord, Boston, Trenton, Dover, Rich- 
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In observance of the 50th Anniversary of 
In three weeks he flew 14,500 miles in the 


the following first-person account Conrad, holder of several world air 


By MAX CONRAD 


Powered Flight, Ma 


e of siting the 


records 


mond and Birmingham the first days 


rain showers dogged the early hours of the f} t. In fact 
the 40-mile hop from Washington to Annap: vas the 
worst of the trip 

The weather was different, accents were different, the 
foliage presented a new picture in each state, but with 
each new experience I found more evidence that aviation 
can be an instrument for bringing people together on com- 
mon ground 

In Boston we were presented with tri-cornered hats 
The New Jerseyites gave me a new flight bag. In Ken- 
tucky I became a Kentucky Colonel and in Oklahoma they 
made me a commodore in their “navy.” The Confederate 
Air Force made me a member with the rank of colonel in 
Mississippi and in California I was made an “honorary 
gold miner.” 

At Charleston, W. Va., I received a leather toilet kit and 
in Madison, Wisc., the Pacer took on a large box of Wis- 
consin cheeses. At Winona, Minn., 
extra stop, I took time out to turn the first spade of earth 
for the aviation shop being built by the businessmen of 
Winona for my Winona Experiment 


Moving southward from St. Paul we 


my home town and an 


encountered a 
strong, blistering-hot south wind but we climbed up to 
12,000' where it became a helping crosswind. It made for 
comfortable flying and we still maintained our schedule 
When we arrived at Baton Rouge, La., after traversing 
the Ozarks and the Mississippi, we again found cool, wet 
weather 


From Baton Rouge, La., to (Continued on page 65) 





Cincinnati's Flying Snake 
(Continued from page 33) 


covered with a milky film 

“The thing's moulting,” somebody said, 
but the 
tilian metamorphoses, and assured us our 


: 
loctor gave us a lecture on rep- 


purchase was al] snake and a yard—two 
yards—long, and harmless besides. 

Well. we had an 8 a.m. plane for Chi- 
cago, as well as a 5 p.m. departure. Mir 
jam, then 16 and as cute as the beady 
black eye of a healthy 
ynade her reservation downtown the day 

efore and turned up at the ticket win 
dow at the field a good 30 minutes before 


normal snake 


departure time 

There she stood, a 16-year-old vision, 
with six feet of bull snake casually 
draped around her neck 

“I want Miss Hinnen’s ticket for Chi 
cago,” she said sweetly to the youngster 
busy With his morning “rush” hour 

He swallowed both tonsils, said “Ugh!” 
and “Oh!” and “Well " and grabbed 
for the phone 

Like Paul Revere shouting out of hi 
saddle he told Carl Anderson, traffi 
rir] down here 
with a snake heck of a big snake 
wants a ticket to Chi 


manager, that there was a 


around her neck 
cago what the heck must I do” 


Anderson raced past my office door 
velling to me to bring the camera, there 
i girl with a snake, and by the time he 
passed Paul Riddle office he was prac 


tically shoutir Run for your live the 
dam's busted! 
At the terminal there was confusion 


Calmest persons there were Miriam and 


her grandmother, who took turns holding 


the snake while the argument went on 

My goodnes Miriam said, “it’s only 
a snake. It's a family pet that we're tak 
ing to a friend in Chicago who has a pri 
vate 700 

That pet part was a little white lie, but 
there was honestly a friend of Papa Hin 
nen in Chicago, and he did have a zoo 

Anderson took a vote from other pas 
sengers on snake as traveling compan 
ions. The two men said, sure, provided 
the gal kept the snake to herself. But a 
woman passenger announced with great 
finality that she didn't want to be in the 
same county with a snake, and that she 
and any airplane and any snake would 
never mix 

I'm taking pictures all this time. An 
Paul Riddle is look 


ing concerned and serious, waiting until 


derson is sweating 


the time for the big, final executive d« 
cision, which he and I had made a week 
before 

“Sorry, we cannot take you and your 
pet on this trip. However, we have a five 
o'clock departure for Chicago, and if you 
will bring the snake in a pet box, you 
may carry it as baggage.’ 

That left nine hours for the word to 
spread, and I sort of helped it. We had 
the newsreels, the syndicate boys, sob sis- 
ters, radio spielers—everybody on hand 
at five. Everybody had his picture taken 
with the snake around his neck (with the 
white eagle emblem of AA in the back- 
ground). The Post, the Time Star and 
the Enquirer played the story big. For 
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College Park Airport as seen by a pilot coming in for a landing today. 


THE FIRST MILITARY AIRPORT 


by Frank Burnham 


College Park Airport, eight miles 
from the White House and a half mile 
from the University of Maryland cam 
pus, is an average, small, fixed-base 
operation 


George C. Brinckerhoff operates hi 


fleet of Piper Cubs. Cl pper a Vaga 
bond, a Stinson and a Bonanza for 
charter, flight training and aerial pho 
tography Some 25 private ownet 
base their planes on the 80-acre tract 
B & O Railroad 


tracks. Like some 1,600 other airport 


which borders the 


the nation over, College Park 
Civil Air Patrol squadron—the 
Georges Squadron—which oper: 
Aeronca L-16, loaned by the Au 
from the 
ittle about College 
h it from hundre« 
1] airport Today fev 
that the airport at 
as the world fir 
airport and pe rhap the 
t civil flying field 
Actually the history of Colles 
as a flying field of sort dates 
1907. In that year Emile Berliner 
gan his historic experiments with the 
helicopter at the site and, even before 
the military had its first Wright Flyer, 
Rexford mith sportsman 
pilot, constructed a hangar on the field 


pioneer 


where he planned to build airplanes 

In 1909, after the first Wright plane 
had been accepted by the Signal Corps 
of the Army, the service began looking 
for a permanent flying field. The a 
ceptance tests of the first plane had 
been flown from the parade ground at 
Fort Meyer, Va. Lt. Frank P. Lahm 
spotted the tract of land while making 
a free balloon ascension Later inspec 
tion on horseback led him to recom- 
mend the field to the Army 

Under the provisions ol the purchase 
agreement the Wright brothers were 
to teach two or three officers to pilot 
their machine. After College Park was 
made ready Lt. Lahm became the first 
military aviator under the Wrights 
tutelage. He began his training, along 
with Lt. Fred E. Humphreys, on Oc 
tober 8, 1909, and soloed on October 
26. On November 3 he carried his first 


passenger, Lt. George C. Sweet, USN 


By 1911 the Signal Corns 
other airplane and more were 
é two of them product 
Curtiss. The Army leased ad 
space at College Park and the 
was extended to 2,370 feet. Tl 
also saw the first bomb sight u 
inventor, Riley E. Scott, dropp« 
boml from an altitude of 400 
both landed within 10 feet of 
loot target 

The next year 1912—brou 
the first firing of a machine 

in airplane, also at Col 
June 7 Captain Charle 
commandant of the \ 
the field, fired a Lew 
iron i plane piloted 
Milling. Thi ilso wa 
Lt. Henry H. Arnold 
Collewe Park 

The Maryland field al 
part in the beginnings of ci 
On August 12, 1918, it wa 
by the Post Office Dey ! 
Max Miller departed on the 
ian, commercial air mail flight. He 
a Hisso-powered Standard JRIB 
vas popularly known as the , 
ican Spad 

The Post Office De partment 
ed the field until 1921 and 
into obscurity until 1925 
liner, now joined by his son 
his experiments with the heli 
was during this year that | 
copter actually left the groun 
ome degree of control and 
came to rest without injury to it 
senger 

Three years later Brinckerhoff took 
over the field 

Today there remains no visible 
dence of the role College Part 
in the early days of flight or the 
nings of our Air Force. One 
piece of one of the original 
has been preserved, however 
years ago Paul Garber, curator of the 
National Air Museum of the Smitl 
sonian Institution, found a sma 
of one of the original woo 
ings. This piece of wood serv 
material from which a model 
was built for the “Early Bird 


in the museum 














one day at least everybody in Cincinnati 
knew which airline served them 

We got clippings from all over. One 
day I came in proudly with a five-line 
clip in French from the Echo du Maroc 

“What do you know!” I told the boss 
“We got a story in the Echo du Maroc.” 

Paul Riddle looked up with that St 
Bernard expression he knew how to turn 
on and off at will 

“We don't sell tickets in Morocco.” 

Next time American printed a batch of 
tickets, the fine print read: “We will not 
carry birds, animals or reptiles.” END 


WATER BOY TO THE WRIGHTS 
By Virginia Warren 


On a summer morning in 1913, a 17- 
year old youth, with a watering can in 
each hand, was sprinkling the grass on 
an airfield near Dayton, Ohio 

Flying machines taxied on sleds in 
those days and a wet field was neces- 
sary for a smooth take-off. “Pinky,” as 
the two pilots who flew from this field 
called him, was water boy and for 
weeks he had been begging the flyers 
to take him for a ride. They had final- 
ly agreed and this was the day. In a 
few minutes Pinky was taking his first 
flight, courtesy of his employers, Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright 

Since that day Pinky, alias George 
C. Pomeroy, has accumulated more 
than 28,000 flying hours. At the age of 
57, he’s done it all: army flying, barn 





Cachets for 50th Anniversary 


The three periods of U. S. Airmail 
will be the subject of Chicago Phila 
telic Society's cachets to be issued De 
cember 17 commemorating the 50th 
Anniversary of Powered Flight 

There will be a set of three covers 


continuing the style of the Society's 
4 Sgt. Dewey Webb and Staff Sgt. George 


Pomeroy at Selfridge Field in early 20's 


storming, wing-walking, parachute 


Historical] series 
The covers may be had by addres jumping, flying air mail, passenger 
ing the society, Room 402, 10 N. Clark airliners, army transports, amphibian 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. The price is 
fifty cents for the set of three covers 


and includes the cost of the covers, the 


and executive planes 
Washington to Miami for Mayor Anton 
Cermak of Chicago who had been 


wounded when a would-be assassin 


Pomeroy’s flying career began in 
earnest at Toule, France, in World 
War I He talked a French aviator 


addressing, stamping and mailing on : - 
into giving him lessons and soloed fired at President-elect Franklin D 


the anniversary date, December 17 


The subjects chosen represent the after 90 minutes of instruction. Then Roosevelt on February 15, 1933. Mayor 
Experimental Period of Airmail, the 
Government Period and the latest in 
Contract Airmail. 

I The FE rperimental Period Cal — eg the flying ae ag 
Rodger’s “Vin Fiz Flyer,” the first When the war ended Pomeroy re 
plane to carry mail on ke einen mained with the Army as a flier then, flying career. In September, 1936, he 

in the early 20's, joined the Post Office entered the Bendix Trophy Race from 


sponsored by the Vin Fiz Company of : ; : 7 , &. 
Chicago. Rodgers left Sheepshead Bay Department to fly the Cheyenne-Salt New York to Los Angeles. Flying 
Henry L. Doherty's DC-2, he nosed out 


N. Y., September 17, 1911 in a special ; . 

“Y , f ) linutes t« ak 
Model BEX Wright plane on a cros Am« lia Earhart by 18 minutes to take 
country flight and reached Long Beach, fourth place 


Cermak died a few days later 
Soon afterward Pomeroy transferr« 
Service Co. as plot of the 


he had to convince, the Army that a 
lowly private should be made a pilot 
He became one of the three enlisted to Cities 
firm’s DC-2 executive plane and at the 
same time he began a new phase of his 


Lake air mail run over the Rockies, 
one of the most hazardous runs in the 
country. For navigation, Pomeroy had 


Calif., December 10, 1911. He issued a 
stamp and sold post cards enroute to 
help finance the flight. The cachet 
shows the Vin Fiz Flyer in flight and 
also a facsimile of the fabulous stamp 
which is so rare today that the price of 
a block of them would then have fi 
nanced the whole flight 

Il. Government Airmail Period. The 
first New York-Chicago Flight under 
post office supervision, made by Army 
fliers Max Miller and Edward Gardner 
leaving Belmont Park, N. Y., Septem 
ber 5, 1918 in adverse weather in sep 
arate planes and arriving in Chicago 
the next day after many mishaps and 
returning to New York on September 
10. Cachet shows Pilot Edward Gard 
ner in Curtiss Liberty plane and the 
cachet mark used on mail for this path 
finding flight between New York and 
Chicago, the forerunner of our present 
transcontinental Airmail System 

Ill. Latest Contract Airmail using 
planes of the latest design in transcon 
tinental flight, New York, Chicago and 
the California coast. Contract Airmail 
started with the February 18, 1926 
flight by Ford Motor Company with 
Stout planes, Detroit to Chicago and 
Detroit to Cleveland 











a magnetic compass and “local know! In 1942, taking a leave from Cities 


edge” of landmarks below Only 
weather information was from pilots 
coming in from the other direction. If 
the weather got bad, Pomeroy just sat 
‘er down in a pasture and waited 

Due to early training in “seat-of- 
the-pants” navigation, Pomeroy today 
has an uncanny memory for terrain 
Name any two cities of 25,000 or more 
people and he can tell you the dis 
tance and true or magnetic flight 
course between them 

After three years and 155,123 miles 
of flying the mails, Pomeroy took a 
job as pilot to B. G. Dahlberg, presi- 
dent of the Celotex Co. Dahlberg and 
his wife were flying enthusiasts, and 
Pomeroy spent the next few years 
ferrying them from Baffin Bay to 
South America in a Sikorsky amphi 
bian 

In September, 1930, scheduled pas- 
senger service was inaugurated be- 
tween Washington, Philadelphia and 
Newark by Ludington Airlines. Pome- 
roy was one of the first pilots, and 
later spent much of his time teaching 
instrument flying to the line’s pilots 
from the cockpit of a Stinson 

Pomeroy’s last airline assignment 
was flying oxygen equipment from 


Service, he became a pilot for the Ai: 
Transport Command. To Hawaii, Can 
ton, Fiji, Guadalcanal, New Caledonia 
and Australia he hauled men and 
equipment 

The soldiers on one of these islands 
have reason to remember Pomeroy 
For months they lived on canned sal 
mon, until the mention of the stuff 
made them ill. On a trip to Australia 
Pomeroy filled the plane with tins of 
salmon, a real delicacy to the Aussies 
He swapped the fish for a planeload of 
steaks, to become Number One in pop 
ularity on a certain Pacific island 

While on this three-year war tou 
of duty, Pomeroy was selected to ferry 
Admiral “Bull” Halsey around the Pa 
cific for an island-by-island inspection 

His greatest honor came when he 
was requested to pilot the plane carry 
ing Winston Churchill's delegation to 
the Montreal conference and later to 
the NATO conferences 

After the war Pomeroy returned to 
Cities Service. Today, as general man 
ager of Swiflite Aircraft Corp., a Cities 
Service subsidiary, he enters his fifth 
decade in aviation as boss of all the 
planes that expedite the world-wide 
activities of his company 
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By BILL RENSHAW 


FARMERS* ROLE IN AIR HISTORY 


An American Indian, white 
man riding a bicycle, is supposed to have 
said, “Very lazy man sit down walk.’ 
Whether such a statement was ever made 
isn’t terribly important. That farmers 
have long sought better transportation is 
important. It has made them the largest 
users of lightplanes, and the surface has 
Then, too, the 


seeing a 


hardly been scratched 
light airplane has broadened the horizons 
of farm folks as nothing else has in the 
half century since the Wright Brothers 
achieved flight 

One thing is certain. If our early Amer- 
his happy hunt 
ing ground for a with today’s 
Flying Farmers he would applaud the 
which enables them to stride 


ican Indian could leave 
sojourn 


ingenuity 
over great distance with such ease. For 
the farmer whose ancestors trod the soil 
until they were so footsore they could no 
longer stand is taking to the air in un- 
precedented numbers 

There are many reasons why farm folks 
have taken to the skies in large numbers 
A few generations free 
American farmers found their lot little 
better than that of old world peasants 
Their better life.” They 
achieved part of this “better life” by per 
that them a 
market places of the world 
their labor they 
that took most 
In rapid 


ago, so-called 


goal was “a 
fecting organizations gave 
voice in the 
Given a ftair return for 
looked at the machinery 
of the walking out of farming 
succession they embraced the automobile, 
the tractor, and electricity. Finding mech- 
natural that farm 
interest at the 


anization good, it is 
folks should look 
airplane 

Just when farmers, watching the birds 
of field and forest, first dreamed of flying 


with 


The records do show how 
ever that John Anthony, a Martin Coun 
ty, Ind., farmer, attempted flight in 1870 
He nearly made good when he took off 
from the roof of his barn in a kite-like 
contraption built in his 
shoy made the 


no one knows 


which he had 
While Anthony 
injury he 


farm 
jump without wasnt credited 
with doing any flying, so the honor of 
being the first Flying Farmer doesn't go 
to him 


The re 
Wright 


that the 
Brothers were actually the first 
Flying They that 
some years prior to their first flight the 
brothers lived on a farm in Henry Coun 
tv, Ind. Most aviation authorities think 
that it would be stretching the 
little too far to call Orville and Wilbur 
FLYING—December 1953 


are many who claim 


Farmers point out 


point a 


Wright Flying Farmers 

The records show, however, that a mid 
westerner did achieve flight in 1909. He 
was Usher Rousch, a Crawford County 
Ill., farm boy. In his flying machine, built 
in his mother’s barn, Rousch succeeded 
in attaining flight at an esti 
mated speed of 50 mph His flight followed 
on the heels of the Wright Brothers’ suc 
cess, but was never widely publicized 

From that day on farmers have played 


sustained 


an ever increasing role in the develop 
ment of the airplane. Typical example is 
that of Roderick Wright of Daviess Coun 
ty, Ind. In 1911 when Wright was 24 
vears old he decided to take a winter off 
The Wright brothers 
no relation to Roderick, had established 
a school at Dayton, Ohio, which was re 
garded as the fountainhead of aviation 

At this school Roderick Wright worked 
during the winter, after 
Indiana to build 


and study aviation 


as a mechani 
Which he 
and fly an airplane of his own. In 1915 
the love of aviation again pulled Wright 


returned to 


from the farm and he signed up with O1 
Wright as a flight instructor. Eddie 
Stinson, later to become famous, was one 
of his early pupils. When World War I 
brought the airplane into use as a com 
bat machine, Flying Farmer 
Wright was put to work as a civilian test 


ville 


Roderick 


pilot and instructor 

Other early Flying Farmers 
tributed in large measure to civil aviation 
were the Moody boys of Moultrie Coun 
ty, Il. When Hunter, the oldest of the 


boys, was years old he 


who con 


nine prevailed 


upon his dad to give him money for an 


unty fai 
their 


airplane ride at a nearby c 
where they had 
I urebred cattle 
That one ride did it. At 14 
hour of instruction, Hunter was 
Two later his dad bought him 
his first airplane, thus starting him on 


gone to exhibit 


ilter one 
fiving 
years 
passenger “hopping” prob 
unequalled anywhere During the 
years of 1936 and 1937 Hunter took 
185,000 passengers for a rice without a 
single accident in what was then termed 


a career of 


ably 


His biggest day was at 
he hauled 951 


unset 


“barnstorming.” 
Kingsport, Tenn., 
between 


when 
passengers sunup and 

Thus it was that Flying Farmers, John 
Anthony, Usher Rousch, Roderick Wright, 
the Moody brothers, and scores of others 
did the work for the Flying 


Farmer movement that today constitutes 
’ 


ground 
the biggest segment of private flying 
While some pilots quit flying 
of the lack of utility, farmer 
speaking, have confidence in the 
of the plane on the farm. The 
the light airplane today 


because 
generally 
future 
point out 
i more Us 
They be 


lieve landing strips will come just as im 


than was the early automobile 


proved roads followed the acceptance of 
the automobile; and if lightplane manu 
build the 
airplanes that farmers must 


facturers do not utility into 


their have, 
then Flying Farmers are quite likely to 
build their own just as Usher Rousch and 
Roderick Wright did in the early days 
of aviation 

More 
rural living to the farmer and his family 


is the ability of the 


important than bri better 


airplar e broaden 
the vistas it is possible to see This was 
demonstrated a few years ago when 600 
flew 


Flying Farmers from the midwest 


their airplanes to Pensacola, Fla vhere 
spent five days as guests of the 


Without the 


they 


they 
Navy 


ers agree 


airplane, these farm 


would never have made 
this trip which gave them such a fine un- 
derstanding of the role their Navy is 
playing in maintaining and fuarding 
world peace 

It is estimated 
25,000 Flying 
They are 
as their forefathers who bought the first 


there are about 


that 
Farmers in the nation at 


present blazing new trails just 


automobiles in their commu i lid a 


generation ago 





Ss 


a 
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Who needs a compass? 
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Cradle of the Air Force 
(Continued from page 18) 


feet into San Diego Bay Without a 
chute, the only protection a pilot carried 
was an over-abundance of guts 

February 14, 1914, Lieut. T. F. Dodd 
completed a cross-country flight of 246 
miles in 4 hours, 20 minutes. That was 
roughly 56 miles an hour 

September 4, 1922, Lieut 
little left Pablo Beach, Fla.. 
flight to Rockwell Field, Calif. The eyes 
of the nation watched as he covered 2,079 
miles in 21 hours, 20 minutes. Rockwell 
was proud of Doolittle, who took some of 


James Doo 


in a one-stop 


his training there 

Rockwell Field among 
things, the scene of the first successful 
refueling in the air. At first, a passenger 
of one flying machine would lower a 
bucket of gasoline by rope to the pilot of 
the flying machine below. He, in turn, 
would grab the bucket, pour it into the 


was, other 





AIR MAIL PIONEERS 

Capt. Clarence Stewart of the Du- 
Page Squadron, Civil Air Patrol, Lom- 
bard, IIL, is trying to locate person- 
nel of the U.S.P.O. Air Mail Service 
which operated from 1918-27. Capt. 
Stewart is acting secretary of the 
Central Division of the recently 
formed Air Mail Pioneers Associa- 
tion. National officers of the group 
include: Edward Nelson, Chicago, 
president; Charles Larson, Los An- 
geles, vice president; Fred Tombs, 
Washington, D. C., secretary; Ed- 
ward Cooper, Los Angeles, treasurer. 











tank and give the signal to hoist away 
the bucket. Later, a more sound method 
was employed. A long, thin, flexible tube 
was handed down to the lower plane and 
the gasoline was poured through an at 
tached funnel on top of the'tube. Military 
aviators of the present day, familiar with 
refueiing tech 
and bucket 


complicated airborne 


niques, would find the rope 
somewhat outdated 

Ir April, 1914, the world’s first contin- 
uous experiments were 
conduc ted at Rockwell R E Scott, for 
an Army officer, had developed a 
by which it 


bomb-dropping 


merly 
bomb-dropping device was 
to drop explosives with at least 


During the 


possible 
partial mechanical precision 
first 30-day test period he made four hit 
out of five shots from 800 feet. At the 
time, this was a very creditable perform 
field of military 
Lieut. T. F. Dodd piloted the flying ma 
chine at the time of the test runs 
The Rockwell Aviation School 
ment for that fiscal year, 1914-15, 
$14,983. Now, the cost of a single 
load for a B-29 exceeds that amount 


ance in the aviation 


allot 
was 


born! 


Rockwe!l was a key training school in 
the first World War. Its officers and men 
accounted for more records than any ex 
isting present aay Air Force base 

In 1939, North Island became a Navy 
possession completely and Rockwell Field 
ceased to exist In the memories of the 
men who flew there, “The Cradle of The 
Air Force” will not be forgotten END 
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America’s First Bomber 
(Continued from page 19) 


see if these things will clear the bumps.’ 

Masson was more than willing to oblige 
He gunned the motor and took off 

By the time Dean had exhausted his 
repertoire of expletives, Masson had lined 
up on an abandoned adobe and let go the 

The hut exploded in a cloud of 
‘She works,” Masson said ‘This is 
going to be great.” 

Dean took a_ look wing 
“Greater than you think,” he said. “We've 
still got one bomb hanging below.” 

About this time the engine 
Masson fought to keep the ai: 
plane flying while Dean jerked at th 
stuck bomb. Just before the machine sat 
down, Dean managed to free the explo- 
sive. The make-shift bomb and the air 
plane hit the ground at practically the 
same time. The plane was nearly upset 
in the resulting blast, but Masson man 
aged to bring it through unhurt 

Thus trained in 
Masson and Dean prepared to launch an 
attack against the Federal troops at Guay- 
Constitutionalists were 
having a rough time. Masson went sailing 
over a ground let fly his 
bombs and watched as all the foot-soldiers 
hit for the trenches 

This lad took 
fired into Masson's gasoline tank 


bombs 
dust 


under the 


began to 
sputter 


aerial bombardment 


mas where the 
engagement, 
all save one, that is 


with his rifle and 
His aim 


aim 


Masson 
himself in trouble with a dead en 


was good, and in a few minutes 
found 
gine and no prospects for a cordial recep- 
tion on landing 

The aviator’s fortune held, though, and 
to stretch his glide to friendly 
There he patched up the damage 


he manage 
lines 
and made ready for the supreme test 
This was to be an attack upon the Fed 
eralist gunboats anchored in the harbor 
These 
Guaymas from passing to the Constitu 
tionalists, were lined up in sitting-duck 


ships, which prevented control of 


orde 
Masson first made a wide pass over the 
ships, whose crews couldn't believe that 
Yankee” would dare try any 
thing against them. Small-arms fire met 
Masson on his next trip around the fleet 
and it is that he 
thought to the idea of calling off the whole 


business 


this crazy 


recorded gave some 


He saw it through, however. On his 
third try, he let go with the works. The 
gunboat Tampico began to sink immedi 
ately and the balance of the fleet took off 
for the open sea. Guaymas, that 
the control of the Con 


from 
time, was under 
stitutionalists 
Masson returned to the United States 
a short time later and became one of the 
American 
aerial military arm. He was among the 
first to volunteer for the Lafayette Esca 
drille in World War I END 


early proponents of a strong 
































“Interceptor reports blip due north with no flight plan is sleigh and eight reindeer.’ 
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Weathor has its brightor side 
AND THAT'S WHERE TWA SKYLINERS FLY 


Your whole picture of winter travel will change for the bette: 

once you vt flown TWA. For all thoughts of icy roads and snowbound 
delays melt away when you travel at TWA’s “fair-weather” level. 

Up here sunshine knows no season; the stars light your way at night 
And while your TWA Skyliner makes time, you spend it 


in leisurely fashion... enjoying the kind of service that’s made TWA 


first choice of more than two million passengers eac h year. 


Fly the finest... FLY. 
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1942-53: YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

This month as the entire nation looks 
back on 50 years of powered flight reflect 
ing on the growth of the airplane from a 
contraption of wood, cloth and wires to 
the greatest single factor affecting the 
future of the 
propriate for us to look back on the role 
Civil Air Patrol has played in the last 12 
years of the half century of flight 

Born of the need for a home-front air 
lift in the days just before Pearl Harbor 
in 1941, Civil Air Patrol 


both numbers and stature until today it 


world, it seems only ap- 


has grown in 


ranks as a full partner with the regular 
Air Force, the Air National Guard and 
the Air Reserve on the aerial team which 
stands guard over our way of life and 
that of the free world 

It has been a long, hard struggle since 
1942 when CAP’s 
tiny, single engine pianes ranged out of 
East Coast fields over the rolling swells 
of the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico in 
search of the U-boats which were sinking 


those days in early 


thousands of tons of vitally needed ship- 
The early postwar years were 
People were tired of war and 
The Air Force 
was then engaged in its own struggle for 
autonomy and CAP virtually became offi 
cially forgotten for many months. Many 
of the «ame men who flew anti-submarine 
patrol and tow-target duty were deter 
that. the sweat, strain 


ping daily 
not easy 
were tired of the military 


mined, however, 


and sacrifice they had gone through was 
not going to be for naught. Due to their 
efforts the 79th Congress gave Civil Air 
Patrol a Congressional charter to act as a 
dedicated to the 
aviation 


non profit corporation 


proposition of promoting civil 
bringing aviation education to the youth 
of America and performing certain non- 
combatant missions for the Air Force 

Revitalized, CAP swung into action and 
such was its reaction to being recognized 
that by the time the 8lst 
Congress was in session it had convinced 
the Air Force that it could be of invalu 
able assistance as an auxiliary. Again 
Congressional action provided recognition 
for CAP and it became the official civilian 
auxiliary of the Air Force 

Since that time Civil Air Patrol has 
constantly strengthened its 


by Congress 


place as a 
partner on the defense team through dili- 
gent labors in behalf of air power 

One of the 
by Air Force is the maintenance of a pool 
of trained cadets as a source of personnel 
the Air 


some 


prime missions assigned it 


procurement for Force and civil 
aviation Today 48,000 cadets are 
active in the CAP program 

Congress in chartering CAP stated that 


it would “provide an organization of pri- 


50 





facilities to 
assist in meeting local and national emer 

Today that organization in 
35,301 private 
whom some 16,000 are rated pilots and 
2,500 are observers. These same pilots 
have brought into CAP—for use in emer- 
gencies—more than 4,000 private aircraft 
ranging from Twin-Beeches to J-3 Cubs 


vate citizens with adequate 


gencies.’ 


cludes such citizens ol 


This organization also includes a nation 
wide communications network which has 
more than 9,000 airborne and 
portable stations and 1,800 fixed radio in- 


mobile, 


stallations. Augmenting the private air- 
craft CAP use by their 
CAP-member-owners are 2,700 other pri- 


committed to 


vate planes offered by their non-member 
owners in case of need; some 300 surplus 
Army and Air Force liaison and training 
planes owned by CAP, Incorporated; and 
nearly 500 Air 
loan to CAP from that service 

During 1952 these CAP volunteer pilots 


Force liaison planes on 


and observers accounted for 77 per cent 
of the total hours and sorties flown by all 
agencies on air search and rescue in the 
continental limits of the United States 
The record for the first six months of 
1953 is even more impressive. During 
that period CAP flew 6,136 hours on 3,499 
sorties participating in 42 separate mis 
sions at the request of Air Rescue Serv- 
ice. This amounted to 83 per cent of the 
total sorties arfd 73 per cent of the total 
hours. Taking that 
CAP crewmen receive no pay, per diem 


into consideration 


nor allowances and are reimbursed on!y 
for fuel and oi) @xpended, the dollars 


and-cents value of this service to the 
nation is evident 
Guarding the air lanes around the g 


as it does, Air Rescue Service would be 


hard put to perform the huge air search 
job at home without the serv 
Brig. Gen. Thomas P. Du 


commander of ARS, said not too 


and rescue 
ices of CAP 
Bose, 
long ago 


Partnership between the Civil Air Patrol and the 
parked under the wing of an ARS C-119 Flying Boxcar. 


a CAP Piper L-4 liaison plane 


“I am extremely grateful for the 


able assistance that has been offers 
CAP I 
ment for the Civi 
the Air Rescue 
it earch and rescue mission. I 
consider any action that will 
increase the capability of the Civil Ai 
Patrol to support ARS in performing the 


foresee a continuin requil 
Air Patrol to support 
Service in carrying out 


wou 


favorably 


rescue inission 

In this one volunteer service alone CAP 
not only acts to save life but also saves 
the American taxpayer thousands of dol- 
lars annually 


ployment of Air 


while permitting the de 


Rescue forces all over 


the globe where American men fly the 
skyways 

In keeping with its mission to “encour- 
age and foster civil aviation” CAP played 


a major part in the observance of the 50th 


Anniversary of Powered Flight from coast 


to coast--on the community as well a 
the national level 

What the holds for Civil Air 
Patrol can best be found in these words 
of Maj. Lucas V. Beau 
mander 

“This 50th anniversary of the Wright 
Brothers’ flight at Kitty Hawk finds Civil 
Air Patrol 12th year of 
service to aviation and to the nation. We 
part in the 


future 


national com- 


completing its 


have played an important 


over-all development of air power during 


} 


the past decade, but we have a much 


greater part to play in the next 50 years 


International brotherhood of air-minded youth 
is symbolized by this meeting of two CAP ca- 
dets, Morris L. Broussard and Francis G. Gome 

both of Hawaii, with two Canadian Air Cadets 
Charles Williams of Halifax and Glen Johnston 
of Dawson Creek. The 1953 Internationa! Cadet 
Exchange saw |20 American youths trade places 


with a like number from 16 foreign nations. 


Air Rescue Service is exemplified by 
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(Continued from page 6) 


hp sport plane? I realize that just build- 
ing such a plane isn't enough. Sport fly- 
ing must be developed and promoted 

Someone wil! say, “If you want a sport 
plane why don't you build yourself one? 
or go out and buy yourself a surplus 
F-51?” I wouldn't for the same reason you 
wouldn't buy a pogo stick—you'd get 
lonesome. But make it a national sport 
like baseball or golf and it will be a dif- 
ferent story 

When aviation gives us a pilot's air- 
plane, then you'll see the ghost come back 
to life 

Lincotn McKIe 

Chicago, I) 


GET A PROP, THEN CLIMB! 

1 was interested in the experience of 
Frank Harvey and G. V. Caesar (FLYING, 
June and September) in flying to Gallup, 
N. M. and Winslow, Ariz. Our field at 
Window Rock, Ariz., is at 6,800’, higher 
than Gallup or Winslow. We fly and/or 
handle everything from Piper J-3’s to 
C-47's 

Window Rock is administrative head- 
quarters for the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, which contains fabulous scenery for 
the touring pilot. There are about 29 air 
strips on the reservation but not all of 
them carry gasoline Some of the trad- 
ers located near the key strips carry gas 
oline as a friendly gesture to transient 
pilots 

Messrs. Harvey and Caesar evidently 
had to spend so much time flying that 
there was no time left for looking. I'd 
like to make a very obvious suggestion to 
any pilot who plans a flying trip through 
this area. Ask around your airport to see 
if you can borrow or rent a climbing prop 
Of course the airspeed will drop off with 
such a prop, but the added climb per- 
formance will be well worth the sacri 
fice in speed. It’s amazing how such a 
prop saves wear and tear on the sweat 
glands 

We use a ground-adjustable prop on 
our J-3 and have never had a bit of trou- 
bie getting up and out of fields 7,000-8,000 
above sea level. This applies not only to 
seasoned pilots but to students, too 

Paut R. DuGANNE 
Window Rock, Ariz 


YOU CAN, IF YOU WANT TO 

l earned $7 a week after high school 
running errands, then spent $5.50 on Sun- 
day for 30 minutes of dual until I soloed 
in 1946. I now have 300 hours and hone 
soon to have my commercial license and 
instrument rating. Perhaps then I will 
have a chance to be paid for flying but 
until now I have paid for every minute 
of it 

I can't fee! sorry for those who say that 
no one ill give them a chance to fly If 
they want to badly enough, they can find 
1 way. There isn’t room in aviation for 
those who are in it only when it is handed 
to them 

Georce R. BLACKMORE 

Pomfret, Conn 
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Back in 1927, Charles Lindbergh hopped the Atlantic— 
one way—in his “Spirit of St. Louis” plane, and furnished 


the news story of that decade. 


During the past summer, Peter Gluckmann touched his tiny 
Luscombe down on California soil after spanning the Amer- 
ican Continent and the Atlantic, not once but twice, and 
created scarcely a ripple outside his own home town. 


The matter-of-fact acceptance of that round-trip trans- 
Atlantic flight, in a plane strictly stock except for wing tanks, 
speaks volumes for the strides made by aviation in the 
26-year interval between the two events. With airslanes 
hopping oceans every day, neither Peter Gluckrnann nor 
the public seems to have viewed his flight as other than 


routine. 


Mr. Gluckmann undertook that flight entirely on his own 
initiative, asking no help from Continental Motors or anyone 
else. Nevertheless, as manufacturer of the C90 engine on 
which he staked his life, this com- 

pany naturally finds intense satis- 

faction in its outcome . .. in the 

fact that Continental stamina, fine 

product of advanced engineering 

and strictest quality control, has 

again proved equal to a challenge 

far greater than could possibly be 

encountered in normal use. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine Division 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 


AOPA's full time staff is devoted to helping the individual pilot 


less expensive, safer and more fun 


Its aim is "To make flying more useful 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 14, 0. C. Members also receive 4 special AOPA edition of 


FLYING, newsletters and confidential aviation data 
those of FLYING Magazine 


ANNUAL ROUNDUP FLIGHT 


AOPA's. Sixth Annual Roundup flight 
to Rehoboth Beach, Del., was held Sep- 
tember 12-13. Preliminary statistics avail- 
able at this writing indicate that approxi 
mately 525 planes and 1,500 pilots, rela- 
tives and guests participated. A maxi- 
mum of 1,000 planes had been expected, 
but borderline weather on Saturday the 
day all pilots decided on whether or not 
attend the flight 
Of the people who 


they would caused 
many to cancel out 
reserved accommodations in advance, 
nearly 500 canceled 

Despite the lower-than-expected num 
ber of planes and people, the flight was 
pronounced a complete 
who attended and participated 
Rehoboth Beach airport, under the direc- 
tion of Dan Cochran (AOPA A85963), 
was virtually a model airport for the oc 
casion, The CAA installed and operated 
a mobile control tower, complete with 
VHF and low-frequency radio, and light 
They also installed and operated a 
complete cornmunications station, and 
handled hundreds of flight plans. They 
designated the airport as REH, the offi- 
cial code used for flight plans and othe: 
references to the AOPA flight 

The U.S. Weather Bureau set up a 
weather-briefing, forecasting and obser- 
vation station at the airport, manned by 
two Weather Bureau officials who also 
are AOPA members: Carl Reber and 
Jimmy Fidler, both of Washington. They 
flew to the flight in the Weather Bureau's 
Cessna 190 

One of the most interesting and useful 
additions to this year’s AOPA flight was 
the “package” omni station set up in a 
bean patch on the airport and operated 
throughout the flight. The equipment was 
developed by the Maryland Electronic 
Co., College Park, Md., and is available 
to small communities or other users in 
prefabricated form for less than $9,000 
It was through the courtesy of William 
Morse (AOPA_ AI17348), 
Maryland Electronic, that the station was 
installed for the AOPA flight. The sta 
tion also used the identification REH, 
and had an additional tie-in with the 
CAA mobile tower so that communica 


success by all 
The grass 


guns 


president of 


tions were possible through the station's 
frequency, 117.6 me 

A wide variety of civil aircraft and 
were displayed and demon- 
aircraft 


equipment 
strated. Among the 


52 


displayed 


Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 


were the Cessna 170 and 180, the Piper 
Super Cub sprayer and duster, the Tri- 
Pacer, Taylorcraft Tourist, Fulton Air- 
phibian, Mooney Mite, Aero Commander, 
Beech Bonanza, and Bell helicopter. The 
new crosswind landing gear invented by 
John H. Geisse (AOPA A60752), and now 
in production by the St. Louis Machine 
Co., was Louis 
company’s Cessna 195 by Guy S. Forcie1 
(AOPA A79812), company sales manager 

Tha: 
ciates, Lear, Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, 
Eastern Airmotive, Rodon Instruments, 
Sensenich Propellers and Airwork and 
Central Aero Supply 

A wide variety of valuable prizes were 
given AOPA members at the gala Satur 
These prizes in- 


demonstrated on the St 


also were displays by Air Asso- 


day night beach party 
cluded 

Landing Speed Indicator system, val- 
ued at $500 and donated by Dr. L. M 
Greene (AOPA A32378), president of the 
Safe Flight Instrument Corp. White 
Plains, N. Y., and inventor of the stall- 
warning indicator as well as the new 
system 

Narco VHF 
donated jointly by Narco and Van Dusen 
Aircraft Supplies, and valued at $250 

McCauley metal propeller, donated by 
the McCauley company 

Mitchell Airboy Sr 
type soldering iron, donated by Don 
Mitchell (AOPA A2767), president of 
Mitchell Industries, Mineral Wells, Tex 

Monitoradio VHF home radio receiver, 
donated by Van Dusen 

Flight bag (combination 
and brief case), donated by Allied Brief 
Case Co 

Chronograph, donated by the Jardur 
Watch Co 

Airtex 
Airtex 

Geisse crosswind gear, donated by the 
St. Louis Machine Co 

Aluminum tie-down kits, donated by 
American Mercury Insurance Co 

“Rev Cheks” donated by Air 
ates and Eastern Airmotive 


Simplexer radio system, 


radio, and a new 


pilot s bag 


shoulder harness, donated by 


Associ 


Portable fire extinguishers, donated by 
Air Associates 

Special tribute was paid to AOPA 
member No. 100,000, who was registered 
shortly before the flight. He is George 
W. Simmons of Greenwood, R. I. 
was unable to attend the Rehoboth Beach 
affair. 


who 


A general! view of the planes and people at 


Rehoboth Beach, seen from a Bel! helicopter. 


Oswald Ryan, chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, was Rehoboth from 
Washington in Ed Slattery's Ercoupe. Left to 
right: Ed Slattery, CAB chief of public infor- 
mation; Ed Sweeney, Oswald Ryan and John 


flown to 


Geisse, inventor of the crosswind gear. 


The Fulton Airphibian parks its tail and wings 
(above) and the roadable half drives away 
(below) from its demonstration at Rehoboth 


—— 
ay ee 
es 


i ee 
ba 
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New Cessna 18 


TWO YARD-WIDE DOORS 


for easy passenger and cargo loading. 


CONSTANT SPEED PROPELLER 
and ao powerful, new 225 H. P. engine. 


AMERICA'S FASTEST AIRPLANE 
IN THE MEDIUM PRICE FIELD 


STREAMLINED TAIL DESIGN 


reduces drag, increases speed and stability, 


150 m.p.h. Cruising, 750-mile Range 
Complete Comfort for 4 


* 


"en eeee 





Here’s a luxurious, new business airplane 
that the 
the 

Yet, 


less 


speeds you from middle of 


country to either coast in a day 


dollars 
the 


it costs several thousand 


than airplane in 


‘over 150 m_p.h.”’ class! 


any other 


The “Golden Year’’ Cessna 180 is com- 
fortable, with soft, foam-rubber 
seats, plenty of for 4 big pas- 
and 120 lbs. of baggage. It’s 
powerful . . . with a 225 H.P. engine that 
climbs 1200 ft. per minute yet delivers 


too! ... 
room 


sengers, 


gas mileage comparable to an auto- 
mobile. And, it’s versatile! ...with a 
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rear seat that converts to a quarter-ton 


cargo areain just 6 minutes, 57 seconds 


If you are a long-distance business 
traveler, interested in saving on trans 
portation time and expense, see the new 
‘Golden Year 
dealer's, today 


, 


180 at your Cessna 
this 


executive time-saver can help solve your 


Learn how great 


transportation problems 


The Cessna dealer in your area is anxious 
to take the 
Cessna Consult the yellow pages 
for 


you for a flight in new 


180 
of your Telephone 


Directory his 


name and address. See him today! 


*at sea level, zero wind, 59° Fahrenheit 


Cessno Aircraft Company 
Dept. F-11 
Wichita, Kansas 


tend information on the 
Cessna | om 


Please 
Yeor™ 


Golden 
Cessna 


new 


mierested m @ 
170 80 195 

Nome 

Address 


City County State 


For o prompt reply, please fill out coupon accurately.) 


ALSO SEE: THE 4-PLACE 170 AND LUXURIOUS 
5-PLACE CESSNA 195 








Pittsburgh Pioneer 


(Continued from page 32) 
ideas. It made him a fortune. He 
et up under the name of Clifford Ball, 
Inc., bought three little Waco 9's. They 
vere crude jobs even for that day, with 
90 hp OX-5 engines left over from World 
War I. They flew at 90 mph, and the 
only instruments tach, altimeter, 
temperature gauges and airspeed. They 
than $3,000 each, and that was 


othe 


were 


cost less 
the compelling factor 

Ball hired as pilots fellows 
heen hanging around his field. They were 


who had 
short in experience, but long in courage 
Among the first were Curly Lovejoy and 
Noyes, Morris, 
CAA, Moltrup, of a 
Beaver 


now dead, Jack 


Merrill 
Valle Vv 


Dewey 
now of 
wealthy family and still 
flying 

They 
Right from the 
ing mail run in the country 


launched the line April 27, 1925 
start it was the best pay 
It earned ; 

average of $3.97 a plane mile, enough to 
embarrass both the Post Office Depart 

ment and Ball. Imagine taking that kind 
of dough from a Lockheed Constellation 
or a DC-6 today' 

In addition to the Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Youngstown mail, Ball often got the 
New York-Cleveland and West Coast mail 
hetween Pittsburgh and Cleveland when 
the weather closed down over the Al 
leghenies—and that was often 

Ball made enough money to buy a new 
plane once a month—and over the next 
bought a Ryan Brougham 

some Pitcairn 
New Standards, 


few years he 
a Whirlwind Travelair, 
Mailwings, Gates-Day 
Fairchild FC-2’s that somehow reminded 
one of a hay rig, Fairchild 71's and a 
Ford or two, as night runs were opened 
and passenger service was started 

Soon after the Ball 
set up a deal with W. Edgar Leedy Jr., a 
Youngstown flying service onerst-r ond 
now of Wheeling, W. Va. When Ball 
needed an extra plane or pilot. Lee |y 
would take over with his OX-5 Travelair 
hiplane 


operation opened 


Water Landing 
One wintry day, Leedy took off from 
Pittsburgh with a load of mail for Cleve 
land. Shortly after, his engine quit. He 
set the plane down neatly in the sludgy 
Monongahela River, calmly 
shore and took refuge from the cold in 


swam to 


a railroad shanty 

A railroad yard crew, seeking to be 
helpful, hitched a cable to the partly sub- 
merged plane, attached it to a yard loco 
motive, dragged it ashore—and smashed 
the Travelair to bits. The air mail was 
salvaged, badly water logged. The post 
office wanted to send it on by train. 

“Nope,” Ball insisted, “it’s air mail. It 
niefie.” So he loaded it into a 
plane, found it weighed 100 pounds more 

mostly Monongahela River water—than 
it did the day before. He got an extra 
$300 for flying the water 

The operation attracted a picturesque 
crew of pilots. Among the early birds 
who came along to fly the mail for Ball 
were “Red” Couples, still near the top 
of the seniority list of Capital Airlines; 
R. L. “Bud” Baker, who recently retired 
from Capital te go back to the farm; 


54 


goes by 


Lowell Scroggins who was killed before 
the war in a DC-3 with a load of pas 
sengers; C. V. Pickup, killed during the 
war in a Pacific Island Horace 
Stark, one of the trument 
flyer who was kille on 

Virginia mountain top with a DC-4 
Clarence O. Bell, now an Akron rubbet 
company executive; H. Q. B. Henriques; 
He nry Tallman, killed ina mail crash on 
another lin Harry now of 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; Trow Seebree 
still a Capital pilot; Warren Smith, and 
many others 

Despite the lack of instruments and the 


( rash 
moothest ir 


in the business, 


Sievers, 


there were surprisingly few 
fatal 


occurred 


bad weather 
The only crash during 


Eugene 


accident 
galls tenure 

Cecil, a former Gates Flying Circus pilot 
ran Ball's new Whirlwind Travelair into 


when 


a Dig cl 

Bud Bake 
the romance 
child FC-2 
monoplanes, for the day ru open 
cockpit New Standards for 1 t Most 
pilot ked the oper thought 
them sale Not Baker He nsist 
comfort, felt a mail 


jol He mi le 


clumsy 


COCKDI 


pilot 


such a rucku 


anes that Ds et 
Faircl s at night 
By the 1930's, the air line begar 


ing down and he 


‘an to look attractive 
ss. Ball had reorganized hi 
aming it Pennsylvania Air Lines 
bought Fairchild 71 neat, 


mT ynoplane 


some 
single-engine, seven-place 
ana opene | a Washinegton-Pittst urgh 


service which he 


Cleveland passenge1 





British oldtimer 


flying condition, was last flown in 1951 





AVRO 504—BRITISH VETERAN 


An Avro 504 biplane, one of three remaining production models of the 
was on display last summer at the Royal Aeronautica 

garden party at Hatfield. Believed to have had the longest flying life of any air 
craft, the Avro 504 was first flown in 1913 and the last one was built in 1928. The 
504 above first flew in 1914 and was flying regularly at its steady 70 mph until just 
before World War Il. This particular plane, last of the 504's to be maintained in 


famous 


Society's 








a West Virginia mountain one black, 
sticky night 

It developed later that Cecil had 
claimed considerable night experience 
and the fatal smash was actually his first 
night hop 

In the early days, there was no effort 
The 


only passengers were an occasional guest, 


to cultivate the passenger business 


company personnel or, rarely, a hardy 
paying passenger So there were no uni- 
forms, no standardization of flying, no one 
telling pilots they couldn't make steep 
turns or had to worry about passenger 
comfort. The pilots flew accordingly 

The New Standard biplanes—five-place 
open cockpit jobs with a big upper wing 
and a much smaller wing—were 
excellent stunt planes. The mail pilots 
often obligingly put on a show to let off 
a little steam or intrigue the airport 
loungers 


lower 


Sporty Garb 
Trow Seebree broke his arm but that 
didn’t keep him down long. One day he 
flew his open cockpit mail plane on its 
regular run, with one arm in a sling. His 
uniform consisted of golf knickers, yel- 
low stockings, an open-throated shirt and 


a derby hat--and he contentedly puffed 


Bud 
was protit- 
Ford tri 


dubbed “The Path of the Eagle 
Beker flew the first run. It 
able from the start and 14-place 
motors were used for a time 

In the early 1930's, Ball 
Pittsburgh Aviation Industries Corpora 
black days 


eventually 


sold out to 


tion, just in time to avoid the 
of the depression. His line 
merged with Central Air Lines 
Kohler, and other lines to form the pres 
ent Capital system 

Ball has kept up his interest in aviation 
and has been president of the Pittsburgh 
Aero Club for 18 years. During World 
War II, he was a major in Civil Air Pa- 
trol and helped organize 1,600 personnel 


with 


in 29 Pennsylvania counties. He also was 
an executive of Graham Aviation Corpo- 
ration which trained many thousands of 
pilots in the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram 
As a director of Taylorcraft, Inc., Ball 
now spends much of his time at the Tay 
lorcraft factory. He is particularly inter 
ested in Taylorcraft’s development of the 
Custer Wing and the diesel engine which, 
he contends, will give flying a real reli 
ability and usefulness 
“But,” he adds, “they'll never take all 
the romance out of aviation for me.” END 
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AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Full, four-year University of Miami business adminis- 
tration degree course, with emphasis on aviation man- 


agement. Flight instruction conducted by Embry-Riddle 


EXECUTIVE-PILOT 


Embry-Riddle two-year business course, including 
aviation management, at University of Miami. Leads 
to Commercial Pilot Certificate with Instrument and 
Multi-Engine Ratings, plus thorough training in Aero- 


nautical Technology 


Gives your career \.......... 


Best instructors, up-to-date aircraft, superb year- 


e 
‘round flying conditions, experience gained with 
6 30,000 students 


A&E COMBINED 
WITH COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Embry-Riddle combination training gives you avia- 


tion's greatest opportunities. Airmen with dual pilot- 


There's no ceiling to advancement for technician ability urgently needed 

men qualified to do a job in aviation! 

Embry-Riddle accredited graduates are AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 

wanted by the entire aviation industry. EO ee EN EN ee 
For the fastest way to get complete Embry-Riddle students learn fast, with modern equip- 
training ...to live, study, work and mont, including jet. .. lve alrcraft 


play in South Florida's perfect 
INSTRUMENT FLYING 


year-'round climate... 
write for complete Dual instrument as well as Link Trainer, navigation, 


information NOW! instruments, radio and novigational aids, and instru 
p ; 


ment flight procedures all to quolify you as 


Instrument Pilot 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Dean of Admissions—Dept. 4 I am interested in 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation A & E Mechanic 
Miami %. Florida Commercie Pilot 


A&E Combined with 
Commercial Pilot 


A&E Combined with 
Private Pilot SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Instrument Rating MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 
Address Aviation Administration 
City Executive-Pilot TRAIN IN MIAMI 
: Veteran AIR CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


Check One j 


Please Print 


Name 


State Non-Veteran 
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Nationa! Aviation Trades Association (NATA) is 
@ service group that represents all service segments 
of the airport, fixed-base and air service operator 
its staf represents a federation of State Chapters 
and Members-At or Its purpose is to fountain 
head all activities of the American Operator, and 
to act as a sounding board for better public rela 
tions. its aim: to improve air service operations and 
promote greater aircraft utilization 

Headquarters are located at 1344 Conn. Ave, 
N. W.. Washington, D. C. Members receive a 
monthly “Washington News Letter of confidentia 
legislative and policy news in the making 

National Air Taxi Conference, same address, an 
affiliate of NATA, represents operators engaged in 
perfecting and standardizing a system of ‘through 
air transportation 

Opinions expressed in this column are not neces 
sarily those of FLYING Magazine 





NATA has among its members many an 
operator who has made pioneering con 
tributions to the development of aviation 
Among the most outstanding is Bob 
Shank, president of the Indiana Aviation 
Trades Association and owner-manager of 
Bob Shank Airport at Indianapolis 

Bob was one of the original group of 
four pilots hired by the Post Office De 
partment in 1918 to fly the first continu 
ously scheduled public air mail service 
He was, in fact, the only survivor of this 
group when National Air Mail Week was 
celebrated in 1938 to commemorate the 
20th year of air mail service 

It was August 12, 1918, when Bob 
hoisted aboard an Hispano Standard bi 
plane the 30 pounds of mail for the first 
scheduled run. Leaving Belmont Park at 
noon, he completed his portion of the 
New York-Washington service when he 
landed at Bustleton, Pa., the Philadelphia 
field, at 1:15 p.m 

In the succeeding months of hauling the 
mail on schedule, there was more to try 
the patience, endurance and _ stick-to-it- 
iveness of the pilots than mere wind, 
weather and faulty equipment. The fol- 
lowing letter, written to Shank on Au- 
gust 27, 1918, by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, would grace the finest collection of 
aviation memorabilia 

“T cannot understand why it was neces 
sary for you to make a forced landing at 
Trenton in order to get your bearings 

“We have indeed been very fortunate 
with fine weather and the compass should 
have been consulted and checked with the 
visibility and if such was the case the 
interrupted flight, which is the first one 
reported for this month, is being charged 
to you. We must study our compasses 
and watch them carefully. You will ob- 
serve Instruction No. 8 and be governed 
accordingly.” 

No newcomer to aviation when he 
signed up for the air mail service, Bob 
had been taught to fly by Eddie Stinson 
in 1915 at Ashburn Field in Chicago. He 
later teamed up with Stinson to start the 
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Robert E. Shank (below, center) receiving memo 
rial plaque from Representative Charles A. Hal 
leck of Indiana at a gathering at Washington 
National Airport, May 24, 1953. Mrs. Shank looks 
on while her husband receives the commenda 
tion for the part he played 35 years ago in fly 
ing the first scheduled air mail run. Af right is 
Shank in the cockpit of an Hispano Standard 
which is being loaded (above) with U. S. mai 
for one of the first mail flights. 


National School of Flying at Houston, the middlewest. Representing 
Texas. During World War I, he was em- ment of some $250,000, it boa 
ployed by the government as a civilian of 100 individual V 
instructor at Kelly and Love Fields hangars for maintenance an 

After a lifetime engaged in various Several houses built on the borders of the 
aviation activities, including 17 years as field incorporate hangars as well as 
operator of the Hoosier Airport in Indi rages—solid proof that after 50 al 
anapolis, Bob Shank has developed his powered flight, the flying machine is here 
present airport into one of the finest in to stay 
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*AOPA HELPS PILOTS 
IN TIME OF NEED” 


Says LOWELL SUMNER 
AOPA Member A22708 


“It's wonderful to have an organization like 
AOPA ready to help pilots in times of need 
—and so promptly, too. Today, when the 
pilot is pretty much on his own, it's mighty 
nice to have a helping hand in aviation legal 
and financial matters, as well as everyday 
flying problems. 


Member Lowell Sumner first started flying in 1944. To 
date he has logged over 2900 hours and holds a com 
mercial certificate with single engine, and ratings. He 
has owned in turn, a couple of Aeroncos, Cessna 120 
and a souped-up Luscombe with ao 108 h.p. Lycoming 
engine. Lowell works as a biologist for the National 
Park Service, Region 4. He flies for the National Park 
Service in Alaska and the Western Stotes, taking air 


photos, counting game mapping, etc 


AOPA Gives More and Better Service to Pilots 
and Plane Owners Than Ever Before! 


Distinctive lapel insignia and credentials! 


e Aid of the Washington staff of AOPA in your per- 
sonal flying problems, CAA licenses, regulations, legal 
difficulties, documents, employment, etc. Specialized 
services including map subscription service, aircraft 
title search, flight routing, etc. 


e A $700.00 personal accident policy (flying only) 
to all active members without cost, increases $100.00 
each year your membership remains in force until 
principal sum reaches $1,000 


e AOPA edition of Flying Magazine every month. 
AOPA Washington newsletter, plus special bulletins 
on new defense requirements and related data. 


¢ Participation in advantageous insurance coverage 
available through well known aviation and life in- 
surance companies. 


e Hertz Drivurself System, Avis Rent-A-Car and TWA 
courtesy cards 


Full active membership in AOPA is available at 
only $10.00 per year—less than 3c per day. The 
personal accident insurance alone has a value of 
$3.50 the first year, increasing to $5.00 for the fourth 
and every ensuing year. 30c of the member's fee is 
paid to the AOPA Foundation, Inc. for air safety and 
research. (Those who do not wish to make this volun 
tary contribution to air safety may remit $9.70 in 
lieu of $10.00.) 


Enjoy membership in the world’s largest and 
friendliest pilot group which continuously pro- 
tects and fights for your flying interests in 
government and other circles. 


AOPA operates on a non-profit basis and is dedicated to the advancement of private fying. Use this coupon now 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
Nationa! Headquarters, Dept. F1253 
Post Office Box 5960 

Washington 14, D. C 


pply tor Active Membership in AOPA. En 
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surance certificate Restricted to the ted Stotes, is possess 


Menu 


Relationship 
$2.00 of each year's dues are for my whscription to the AOPA editior 
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The 


ONLY SCHOOL 


of its type in the 
United States 


Located directly on America’s busi- 
est airport—Miami International 
the Shefheld School of Aeronautics 
is owned and operated by Wilbur 
Sheffield who has 16 years of 
continuous experience in training 
military, civilian and airline flight 
personnel. 


Shefheld is CAA approved for Basic 
and Advanced Ground Training, 
and U. S Government approved 
for training of foreign students. 


Currently training for scheduled, 
irregular, domestic and international 
airline companies 


Contractors for G.l. Training 
Day and evening classes 


Air-conditioned classrooms 


INEXPENSIVE AND CONVENIENT 
LIVING QUARTERS 
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The Sheffield School of Aeronautics 
Box 901, Miami International Airport 
Miami 48, Floride 
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checked below Please 
obligation, complete info 
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Commercial 

Airline 1 nsport Rating 
Aircraft Di 
Flight 
Instrument 


Link 


spatcher 


Engineer 


Name 


Address 


City Jone State 


the SHEFFIELD 
SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS 
Miami 48, Florida 





Two green turf landing strips, 
each 3,000 feet long. Deluxe 
hotel rooms and cottages. 
Compass Room Restaurant 
and Bar. 


HOTEL & COTTAGES 
OPEN ff PALM DESERT AIRPARK 
ALL YEAR P.O. BOX 1270+ PALM SPRINGS 
CALIFORNIA 
For Reservations: Write or Phone: 
PALM SPRINGS 86-4611 
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Alaska and the Airplane 
(Continued trom page 39) 


the world.” 

Men such as Reeve, 
Crosson, Eielson and 
aviation empire before 
ing range and 
radio. They were at home over uncharted 
and 


the Wien Brothers, 
the others built an 
the days of hom 
stations aircraft 


beecons, 


tundra, jagged, unnamed mountains, 
weaving and confusing rivers 

Those were the days before there were 
air-fields in Alaska. The skilled pilot flew 
off a convenient flat, a sandbar in the 
middle of a muddy river, or the front yard 
of an trapper’s cabin. He 
off from and landed on places where a 
bird would crack up on the first pass 

In the early days, the Travelaire was 
top material for Alaskan flying, and the 
Fairchild, the Pilgrim, the tri-motor Ford 
and later the twin Boeing were also rated 
first class 

Although the Fairchild 
placed today by the 
the 
Reeve’s Dougs are metal hoops in 
carried, then 
annot 


isolated took 


been re- 
Norseman, the me th- 
Fitted on the belly of 
which 


has 


ods are same 


mail bags are dropped to 


settlements which « accommodate 
the plane 

Bush pilots still do anything to get the 
load to the Boats fas 
tened to the lumber is 
tied to wing struts 
the fuselage It all 
get it there 


destination are 
bellies of planes 
strapped to 


the 


furs are 
serves purpose 
resourcetul, too A shovel 
broken tail 

frame of ; m 


They are 


the place of a wheel 
brace the 
intact end of a 


match the st 


takes 
fours 
the 
down to 


two-bv 


ged ship broken prop 


is whittled ittered 
blade 
bush dependal 


t 
One Alaskan fly 
own 


Every e, re 
sourceful and durable 
ing a 450-mile stretch 
He cleared took off 
rhis time he patched up his now damaged 
iwain took off He 
then walked nearly 
before he was 


pilot is 
was torced 
a strip crashed again 
crashe 
all the 
rescued 
un 


plane and 


third time way 
to a native village 
Spending a night on the ice of an 
named river when it’s 40 below is common 
for a bush pilot forced down by weather 
or other trouble. He'll be up and at it 
in the morning 
Everything, in 
flies 


addition to 
Generators, canned corn, 
radio sets, a case of strawberries—all are 
air cargo. One airline ran a daily beer-lift 
to a construction camp on the Yukon. No 
other freight, just beer 


everyone, 


console 


Panhandle Pioneers 

Southeastern Alaska, the “Panhandle, 
also had its pioneers—Bob Ellis, Shell 
Simmons, Alex Holden, Tony Schwamm 

Obstacles in that area are Per- 
petual fog, high winds, island mountains 
bulging from the sea are constant hazards 
Nearly all flying in that area is on floats 

Alaska is truly a land of flying and of 
flyers. Its area is nearly 600,000 square 
miles and its population is under 170,000 
but in 1952 over 350,000 persons were esti- 
mated to have flown to, from or within the 
territory 

Pan American World Airways alone in 
1952 carried over eight million pounds in 
serving Alaska and the overall increase 
in Alaskan air traffic during the past 20 


great 


years has been set at one thousand 
cent 

The territory 
600 commercial birdmen and 
who flv some 1,400 planes 

In 1939, planes within its bor 
155 
Some oi 


per 


boasts 1,400 priv: pilo 

300 students 
lers num 
bere 
lied 
and 


oldtime 
left 
formed heduled « 

Wien Alaska Airlines 
Arctic: Reeve Aleutian Airwa 
Chain and the Pribilofs; Northern 
solidated, organized by a num} 
through 


the 


and some have 


plots have 

but others stayed 
arriers 

the 
vs flies the 
Con 
er of early 


serves all 


birdmen southwestern 


Alaska 


r 
in tne 


runs 


southeastern area. Alex Holden 
who died recently, and Shell S 
gan Alaska Coastal Air! 


tarted Ellis Airlines 


immons 


and Bol 


Ines 


rllis 





SANTOS-DUMONT DEMOISELLE 


1910 as 


shown 


the 


und 


A Demoiselle, advertised in 
sma iest flyer buiit 
the tail of ar Constel/lafic 
Built by Alt s-Dumont Bra 
zilian-born flyer who became one of France s+ 
ebrated Demo 

was among the most famous of the early 
Detailed 
courage home construction 


sold in the U. S$ 


ever 


Ait France 


erto Sant > the 


most ce airmen the 


monopilanes biveprints to en 
of the 


two dollars 


plane 


were for 











Other pioneers of Alaskan aviation sti! 
operate on their own, serving the 

Pan American, which entered 
1932, and Northwest Airlines 
territory, and Alaska Airlines 
erates between Alaska and the “outsict 

Aviation is big business in Alaska; last 
year certificated mail carriers alone had 
a combined payroll of $6,215,174 and em 
ployed over 1,000 persons. This does not 
include PAA or Northwest, the many 
small maintenance facilities nor the pilot 
who constitute the backbone of 
aviation, the independent bush 


bush 
Alaska in 
the 


also of; 


serve 


owners 
Alaskan 
pilots. 
Alaskans have come 
on the airplane. The 
3,500 miles of road and hi 
and less than 
Flying is the 


to rely heavily 


territory 


up 
has only 
ghway system 
500 miles of railroad 


way to trave! 


Advantage in Age 
A recent visitor that few of 
the newer, large aircraft were being used 
by the Alaska-owned carriers. Indignant 
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Alaskans replied that this was very true, 
but with good reason 
The more modern, larger planes have 
anding speeds too high for the short 
Alaskan fields, since the average Doug 
strip runs about 4,000 feet. Old standbys 
such as the workhorse DC-3 and the Stin 
son are best adapted for bush operatior 
lue to comparatively low landing speeds 
and because they Nave heen prove 
through long years of us¢ 
Single-engine ships generally used i 
the territory for commercial operations 
are the Cessna models, the Norsema» 
the Piper line, Stinsons and some Aeronci 
Sedans 
IFR facilities have been called ade quate 
by the CAA, but pilots maintain there is 
still much to be desired in the line of 
navigational aids. There are 32 airways 
communications stations associated with 
radio ranges in the territory, four airways 
communications stations associated with 
radio beacons and three unattended radio 
beacons Alaska has two air traffic con 
trol centers, six airport traffic control tow 
ind three instrument landing system 
tallation 
Me st prot still fly by compass and lay 
ot-the-land, but all agree a few more faeil 
ithe would be nice to have 1 
There are surprising], 
aps in Alaska 
ime of air traffic 
tributed to experienced 
the country, the plane in re chance 
ge commercial pilot has had 
ars of experience in flying Alaska 
The Alaska Territorial 
Aviation, headed by ex-Panhandle pilot 
lYony Schwamm, duri its three years of 


De partment ol 


operation has won the praise of pilots for 
its wonders in improving and establishir 
airports and faciliti Still, of Alaska 
0 airstrips, only 29 are paved and seven 
have steel landing ni There are also 
76 seaplane bases he territory. Al 
though many of the bush fields would stil! 
make a bird hesitate progress has been 
seen. In 1939, only 96 airstrips existed 

Maintenance, too, is a problem. Me- 
chanics do their jobs in sixty-below 
weather and planes need to be warmed 
for several hours before a flight. Oil is 
drained from the tank after each cold 
weather hop and the battery is taken in 
side and put beside the stove 

Alaska has a great future in aviation 
The Scandinavian Airlines System's pro 
posed trans-polar route will stop at either 
Fairbanks or Anchorage, and the tourist 
trade is reaching gigantic proportions 

Wien Alaska Airlines during the past 
six years has done much to develop the 
tourist industry and, in season, runs tours 
throughout the Arctic to Nome, Kotzebue 
and Ft. Yukon. Small operators also do a 
good tourist business 

Northern Consolidated has opened up 
the Katmai district on the Alaska Penin- 
sula to the fisherman and Reeve Aleutian 
runs excursions to the Pribilof Islands, 
breeding grounds of thousands of seals 

Alaska is preparing for this futurs 
Better and more facilities are going in, 
nillions have been spent on new interna 
tional airports at Fairbanks and Anchor 
age, and millions more are being put into 
terminals, hangars and improvements. END 
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R 
BIG DEMAND FO 
TRAINED MEN 


Aeronautical Engineering 


GOOD POSITIONS AWAIT TRAINED 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS... 


The new long range aircraft program has 
a place for you, in the wide field 
Aercnautical Engineering CAL-Alk 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE will train you 
well for your Aviation Career 


— GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM - 
on vunvevel coreer opportuniiy 
oweoits an Aeronautical Dynamics En- 
gineer ot Lockheed in California 
good understanding end severe! 
yeors training and experience 


AERODYNAMICS (Performance) 
Static and DYNAMIC STABILITY & CONTROL 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS (Dynamics) 


. +» THESE POSITIONS 
COMMAND A SALARY RANGE 
of $8,000 to $10,750 
depending on your training & experience 


copy from Lockheed trode poper 
help wonted od 


NOTE —Cal-Aer 


» swbsrdrory 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY OFFICIALS PREDICT A GREAT SHORTAGE OF ENGINEERS 
and the situation will become more serious. There are fewer 
engineers—and enrollments in engineering schools are dimin 
ishing. 50,000 graduations in 1949 & 48,000 in 1950 have 
dropped to 26,000 in 1952, covering all phases of enginee: 
ing in all fields. Students should consider engineering as a way 
of serving their country and at the same time preparing them 
selves for a career cram full of opportunities—In our screntitn 
age there will be an ever increasing demand for engineers 


yY FRANK R. SEERY, WORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. say 
“employed in engineering 3 years enrotied at Cal Aero 1948 
graduated1950. immediately employed by consultant engineering 
firm, at salary considerably greater than prior to my enroliment 
ROBERT A. OLSON, GLEWDALE, CALIF., says 3 months since 
| graduated from Cal Aero. no previous engineering expenence 
well satisfied with my job base pay is over $350 00 per month 
it's by no means tops as there are opportunities opening up.” 


CAL = AERO 


TECHMICAL INSTITUTES 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


AIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


i CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Glendale |, Colifornie 


Please mail me information and free catalog immediotely 


i () AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
C) MASTER AVIATION JET ENGINE 
MECHANICS MECHANICS 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
() Aeronautical Drafting Aircraft Blueprint Reading 
Stress Analysis and Design F 
ome inne ~ age 
“eddress I 


city sone 2=”~C~C tN 


iy Sch. grod.—yes [) no veteran { } non-veteran , 
eS Se Me ae 
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A PARKS EDUCATION 


MEANS THIS TO YOU 


You will be prepared for a job 

a field that pays 
executives $5000 per 
compared to only 
salary in other 


m aviation 
90% of its 
year and more 
80% <carning this 
helds 

You will receive a BS. Degree 
from Saint Louis University. With 
a degree you will earn 50 wo 100% 
more than executives without a 
degree 

You will enter aviation with the 
prestige of an education from 
PARKS America’s first aecro- 
nautical college. You will advance 


faster earn more...in less time 








Write for information on 
Acronautical Administration 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
Acronautical Engineering 


NOW! A&E MECHANIC 
LICENSE COURSES oe45 weeks 


— all phases aircraft and engines 
Start Jan. 4, 1954 


FLIGHT COURSES... Private, 

Commercial, Instrument, Instructor, 

and Multi-Engine 

All Parks Schooling Approved for 

G. 1. Training 

Enter Air Force ROTC to complete 
schooling without interruption 





PARKS COLLEGE, Dept. 1033 
Fast St. Louis, Il. 
I am interested in 
Aeronautical Administration 
Acronautical Engineering 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
Acronautical Meteorology 
Flight Courses 
A & E Course 
Information on Public Law 550 
Name " Age 


Zone 





Address 


City State 


PARKS COLLEGE 


OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. 1033 @ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL 








60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 
VARIABLE EVEPIECE, 20,40%-60s--8RASS, BOUND 


t Sith 40 and Oo 


azine pric 
We pay 5 


erantes 


Criterion Co. 331 Church St., Hartford 3, Conn, Dept. FS16 





FLEX-0-PROP 


A SELF ADJUSTING VARIABLE PITCH 
PROPELLER 


FOR AS LOW AS $ggoo 


Best Performance 
Approved for all Aircraft up te 165 HP 
rite to 


w 
MUNK AERO. LAB., INC., Brentwood, Md 
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Tony Fokker's Finest 


(Continued from page 22) 
Fokker carefully detailed his revolution- 
ary theory of internally wings 
stressed the inherent strength of the 
welded steel fuselage; but all in vain. The 
aircraft was just too far in advance of its 
the officials departed uncon- 


braced 


time and 
vinced 
Fokker 
got in touch with friends in the fighting 
squadrons at the front and, with the help 
of a technical officer in the famed Jagd 
geschwader led by von Richthofen, he 
initiated a scheme to have an open com 
which all the latest fighter 
aircraft 


was not easily discouraged. He 


petition at 
types of the German 
would be tested and judged by fighte: 
pilots. To render the competition fair and 
impartial it was stipulated that every en 


designers 


would be powered by the 160 hp 
Mercedes, the only 
in quantity 

to the competition, he ld at 


trant 
vater-cooled engine 
then available 

Just 
Johannisthal, Fokker produced a modifi 
cation of his original design, in which he 
bowed to Berlin’s conservatism to the ex 
tent of adding a simple N type strut be 
tween the The function of the 
strut decorative, but it 


prior 


wings 
was largely was 
its purpose, as the Johannisthal 


disclosed. In the hands of 


to serve 
competition 
ome of Germany's best pilots, private ly 
briefed” by Fokker, the DVII won the 
day in brilliant fashion, outclassing all the 
entrants 

The authorities, vastly impressed by the 
display, and entirely mollified by the ad 
dition of the N-strut, presented Fokke1 
with an immediate contract for 400 ma 
chines at 25,000 marks each, and ordered 
companies into production of the 
same machine on a royalty basis. (The 
Knowlton DVII appears to have been one 
manufactured under this royalty arrange 
ment by the Albatross company, Fokker’s 


other 


other 


chief rival.) 
Action in 1918 
The first production Fokker DVII's ap- 
peared on the Western front late in May 
1918. First unit to be equipped with them 
was von Richthofen’s own fighte 
Jagdgeschwader I. By 


wing, 
the great that 
time the famed “Red Knight” was dead 
shot down in combat the previous month 
Allied airmen were eager to get details 
of the remarkable new fighter which they 
encountered in the over eastern 
France and a Canadian pilot was instru 
mental in forcing down the first Fokker 
DVII to fall into British hands. On June 
17, 1918, a group of S.E. 5’s from No. 24 
Squadron tangled with a formation of 
DVII's over Cachy in the Somme valley 
In the engagement the British pilots, one 
of whom was Capt. G. O. Johnson, MC 
(later to become an Air Marshal in the 
R.C.A.F.), brought one of the enemy down 
behind Allied lines with its pilot wound- 
ed. The German airman was Lieutenant 
Kurt Wusthoff, a leading credited 
with 27 victories and wearer of the Orden 
pour le Merite, the highest decoration the 
Kaiser could bestow 

Initially the Fokker DVII was powered 
with the 160 hp Mercedes; during the six 
months in which it saw action it was also 


fitted with the 185 hp B.M.W., the 200 and 


skies 


“ace” 


220 hp Mercedes. Its top speed with the 
200 hp engine (the type in the Knowlton 
aircraft) was 140 mph, with cruising speed 
of 125 mph. Its service ceiling, which it 
could reach in 1834 minutes, was 19,800 
feet, and it had a range of two hours 
Armament was two air-cooled Spandau 
machine-guns, synchronized to fire 
through the propeller arc 
wing span 29 feet, 3 
inches; length 23 feet; height 9 feet, 6 
inches; weight empty 1,540 lbs 
load 396 lbs., gross weight 1,936 Ibs 
From the end of May, 1918, to the Ar 
November, the Fokker DVII 
mainstay of the German Air 
Force. In the words of Hermann Goe 
Without this magnifi 
cent weapon the tenacious and successful 


Dimensions 
and weights were 


useful 


mustice in 


was the 
ring’s biographer, 


resistance in the last months of the wat 
would certainly not have been possible 
The Allies admitted that they had in a 
aircraft of superior—or 
all-round performance, and in the 
Armistice terms they 
DVII'’s were to be surrendered intact. A 
tribute indeed to the genius of Anthony 


tive service no 
equal 


spec ified that all 


Fokker! 


San Antonio Story 


(Continued from page 27) 
work 
The declaration of war in 1917 brought 
$640 


a Congressional appropriation of 


000,000 for military aviation, the largest 


sum ever appropriated for a single pur 
pose to that time. Ground was broken 
for Camp Kelly, later Kelly Field, west 
of San Antonio, named in honor of Lt 
Kelly 

The first parachute jump from an Army 
plane was made at Kelly Field in 1917 by 
Rodman Law, brother of famous aviatrix 
Ruth Law, with Eddie Stinson flying the 
plane from which Law jumped. 

Brooks Field, southwest of San Antonio 
also a product of World War I, was named 
for a San Antonio cadet who crashed o1 
his final cross-country on the eve of his 
graduation from Kelly. Pilots got thei: 
primary training at Brooks and advanced 
Kelly The names of 
Brooks and Kelly 
blazoned across the pages ol 
aviation history—Claire Chennault, Frank 
Hawks, Barney Giles, Hap Arnold, Jimmy 
Doolittle and Charles Lindbergh. Lind 
bergh joined the Caterpillar Club at Kelly 
following a mid-air collision in which he 
and another student jumped to safety 

The following the war 
brought changes to Brooks Kelly 
Brooks Field time a lighte 
than-air training center, with the Italian 
purchased by the US 


balloon 


training at some 


who trained at were 


later to be 


shifting scene 
and 


was tor a 


airship “Roma,” 
Government, housed in its huge 
The first mass parachute jump 
Brooks on Thanksgiving 


hangar 
took place at 

Day, 1929 
Today the huge XC-99, the B-36 and 
hundreds of the most modern aircraft dot 
the flying line where once the old Jenny's 

waited for the Army's early students 
The donation of the land for a new field 
east of San Antonio in 1928 by the citi- 
zens and city of San Antonio marked the 
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inception of Randolph Field, the West 
Point of the Air. Most photogenic of U.S 
military installations, Randolph became 
the glamor spot of the Air Corps, famous 
for the military discipline of its cadet 
training and formations of trainers over 
the tower-like headquarters building fa- 
miliarly known as the “Taj Mahal.” 

Twenty-five years have seen as many 
changes at Randolph as at Kelly and 
Brooks and the “Kaydets” fly no more 
at “Randolph-by-the-Sea.” Instead, where 
instructors once demonstrated night land 
ings with flares in the old BT's, the B-29's 
now come in for GCA landings. Ran 
dolph's mission in recent years has been 
the training of B-29 combat crews—the 
Eagle Crews which flew in Korea and 
now the crews for Far East replacement, 
tankers and world-wide assignment in the 
Strategic Air Command 

However, the roar of the multi-engines 
cannot drown out the echoes of the early 
planes that pioneered the nation’s military 
flying END 


First Scheduled Airline 
(Continued from page 20) 
airboat carried a fire extinguisher, life 
preservers and a whistle 

Benoist favored federal rather than 
state jurisdiction over airplanes because 
he foresaw the day when planes would 
be crossing state lines as easily as auto 
mobiles and he feared that the states 
might set up conflicting regulations 

From Tampa cut flowers were a popu- 
lar freight item since St. Petersburg, then 
a community of only 12,000, lacked a 
florist shop. The first parcel of express 
freight carried, on January 2, was a St 
Petersburg Times photograph of the start 
of the first flight the previous day. There 
was no engraving plant in St. Petersburg 
either, and when the plate came back by 
air from Tampa this photograph was re 
produced around the world 

The Times also contracted to have pa 
pers delivered by air to Tampa. Mail 
was carried, but not on government con 
tract. The then Mayor of St. Petersburg 
J. G. Bradshaw, on January 22 wa 
quoted in the papers 

“The St. Petersburg-Tampa Airboat 
Line hope s and expects to go through the 
entire season here without accident or in 
jury to passengers, luggage, or express 
and to maintain its schedule between 
here and Tampa. The Benoist company 
has so far maintained its twice-dail 
schedule more regularly than our trains 

and has had far less engine trouble.” 

On March 28, only a few days before 
the expiration of the contract, Benoist 
said 

“We have not made much money but 
I believe we have proved. that the air 
plane can be successfully used as a 
regular means of transportation and com 
mercial carrier § 

After April 1 there was talk that othe 
business interests might form a new line 
but nothing came of this. At the start of 
World War I, Jannus went to Canada to 
train men for the Royal Air Force. Late: 
he trained Russian cadets and one day 
failed to return from a flight over the 
Black Sea END 
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Chase Assault Transports are designed 
especially to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the Air Force and Army. 

No other planes are capable of 
delivering vehicles, weapons and troops 
to forward combat areas by landing — 
or evacuating casualties from foxholes 
direct to rear area hospitals. 


AVITRUC - truly the front line express. 


IE AIRCRAFT CO., Ac. 


WEST TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 





* SPARTAN-trained men 


naturally become leaders in aviation. 
The intensive training they receive 
assures them of a thorough knowledge 
of their jobs which brings rapid 
promotion and financial security. 
SPARTAN schooling is part class- 
room and part shop practice— 
an educational combination that 
cannot be beat. Decide now 
to have a good paying job in aviation 
... write for complete 
information. 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


COLLESE of Engiat (eras 
TULSA, ORLAHOMA ha 
/ ta ay kate, | 


MARK AND MAIL © / 


j j 
‘ 


2s 
; 


Maxwe!l W. Balfour, Director J 
Spartan School of Acronautics Dept 


Age 


State 
hich of these branches interests you 
Flight Flight Engineer 
Crop Dusting Instruments 


A. & E. Mechanics Link Instructor 


WEIGHING LESS THAN EIGHT 
ounces, this emergency kit can be tossed 
into the baggage compartment—a bit of 
extra insurance. Contains a waterproof 4x7 
foot plastic shelter, compass, knife, whistle 
collapsible cooking cup, 5 bouillon cubes 
matches, dye marker, signal mirror, insect re 
pellent, fish line, fish hooks, sinkers, band-aids 
and survival instructions. $2.95. Survivo Com- 
pany, 829 Goodrich Avenue, St. Paul 5, 
Minnesota. 


HERE IS A FLIGHT BAG THAT WILL 
hold all your charts, manuals, logs and 
overnight kit. Stands upright and has a top 
zipper for in flight use. Extra outer port 
folio. Top-grain cowhide, steel frame. In 
black, ginger, brown or suntan. Size 18x8x14 
{portfolio 18x2x12) Model shown (Flight 
Bag 150) is $37 tax included. Model 150S 
has detachable portfolio and is $39. Allied 
Brief Case Co., 186 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


AIRCRAFT SILHOUETTES, PICTURES 
q*: data fill the 280 pages of this 
pocket-sized “Observers Book of Aircraft 
Handy training aid for Ground Observer 
Corps or source reference for almost every 
aviation activity. There are 278 illustrations 
of 164 planes of the U. S., Russia, Britain 
France, etc. The book is fully indexed, cloth 
bound and 3!'/2x5% inches in size. $1.25 
Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ROLL THE HEAD OF A MAGIC MILE 
ee pencil! along your course line and 
read the distance off the barrel and head— 
all curves included. Measures partial dis 
tances or even subtracts mileage Measures 
up to 288 miles. 
holding barrel on meridian and rolling head 


Also gives bearings by 
around to course line. Pencil itself is auto 
matic type, black with yellow imprinting 
$1.95 postpaid. Coles Aviation Accessories 
P. O. Box 1677, G.C.S., New York 17, N. Y 
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ent is not coms 


This depart 
be good values 
money if you are nof satished 


osed of paid advertising 
The stores or companies listed guarantees 


The items shown are believed to 


mmediate refund of your 


CHRISTMAS 


A COMPACT FLIGHT PLANNING 


notebook called “Airtab’ contains data 
navigation, radio 
procedures. There's room to fill in 
frequencies, Weather Bureau phone numbers 
and several pages of flight log notes for 
later transfer to your log book. Fits shirt 
pocket, is 5x3'/q inches. $1 postpaid. Nimbus 
Inc., 2014 Holly Lane, Falls Church, Va 


on weather emergency 
tower 


A COMPLETE NAVIGATION KIT THAT 

clamps on the leg, Aviboard has an air 

mileage scale on the straight edge of the 
clipboard, a chain-attached Autopoint pen- 
cil with mileage scale on its side, a pencil 
clip on the board. D-4 computer which shines 
in the dark under fluorescent lights is also 
attached by chain. 360-degree transparent 
navigation protractor in a leatherette pock- 
et, and a pad of log sheets. $7.95. New- 
burgh Seaplane Base, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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LOCAL AIR OPERA. 
now with Monitoradio 
108 to 136 
149 


MONITORING 

tions is possible 
receivers. Mode! AR-4 covers 
MC, and Mode! AR-5 covers 118 
MC. Both receive tower emergency (!2! S 
ground contr Unicom, aircraft to CAA 
radio. aircraft to towers. aircraft to aircraft, 
Air Force A, B, D, & H channels. CAA radio 


and approach control, airline communica 


Price is $66.50. Air Associates, Inc 


tions 
Dallas 9, Texas 


3214 Love Field Drive 


SPECIFICALLY FOR LIGHT, 


this canvas two-suiter bag 


MADE 
rapid travel 
weighs only 634 pounds, but holds every- 
thing you need: 6 changes of linen, toilet 
in addition to two suits on 


kit and shoes 
Brown canvas, 3- 


hangers. 24x20x5 inches. 
way zipper with padlock. $33 tax included 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Madison Avenue 
and 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Any part- 
any time, 
any place, 
any plane 
A/R-PRATS VIC. 


A/A-PAATS wx 
723 Sonora Ave., Glendale 1, Calif. 
New York * Washington, D.C. + Oakland 
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AT 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL 
INSTITUTE, because 


@ by low tuition cost 

@ by easy pay-as-you-learn plan 

@ by intensive training which 
shortens the time spent in school 
by assisting you to secure part 
time employment at good wages 
by assisting you to secure 
permanent employment after 
graduation 

NOTE: The Demand for Ne 


Graduates exceeds the suppl) 


You can't afford to settle for less than a 
Successful Career in Aviation for which the 
following Northrop Courses prepare you: 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


Internatronall, recognized Engineering Training 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING TECH- 
NOLOGY - « 
and Maintenance 
MASTER AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC 
Leads to A & E Certificate of CAA 
JET ENGINE OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE 


Jet engine training has now become a specialty 


fhrop 
ribrot 


mbining features of Engineering 


urses 


Fill in and mail coupon below for FREE CATALOG 
Do wt now. Ne 


obligation 


orthrop Aeronautical institute 's 
your training 
training 


TENTION 'V 
a OREA fully approved for 
VETERANS and for all other veteran 


Northrop 


Aeronautical Institute 
An Accredited Technical Institute 
& 1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 


= Inglewood 1, California 


“MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1119 W Arbor Vitae Street, Ingtewood 1, California 
Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog, employment 
data. and schedule of class starting dates. | am interested i 
Aeronautica: Engineering Technology 
Arrcratt Maintenance Engineering Technology 
Master Aircraft and Engine Mechanix 
et Engine Overhaul and Mamntenance 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Veterans Check here | for Special Veteran Training Information 


Lene me mem www www www www we 
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FLYING FINDS 


AN ANTI-FLUB-DUBBER DESIGNED TO 
your flying easier, cheaper and 


more fun, Tele-Runway pictures the landing 


make 


runway in relation to your line of flight—at 
a flip of a thumb. No more costly circling 
Also 


helps in runway orientation after receiving 


in the pattern to get your bearings. 


taxi clearance from the ramp area. $1. Flight 
Aids, 4 Gordon St., Waltham 4, Mass. 


DESIGNED FOR VISUAL FLIGHT RULES 
pilots who navigate by radio, the Jep- > 


pesen Radio Air-Route Guide eliminates 
cockpit clutter by providing in one 
8'/2x5'/2 inch looseleaf book all vital airway 
data, flight planning information, radio fa- 
cilities, weather data, air traffic ros. En- 
route charts designed for radio na 
along airways or cross-country. Bi-weekly re- 


tion 


vision service keeps manual up-to-date. 3 
coverages: Full U.S. $19.95: Central & 
Western U.S. $16.95; Central and Eastern 
U.S. $16.95. Price includes revision service 
for one year. Jeppesen & Co., Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver 7, Colo. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


q'"° CHRISTMAS TWELVE TIMES A 
year when you give a subscription to 
FLYING, the 


magazine in the world! Special multiple sub 
Use the handy gift subscrip 


most widely read aviation 
scription rates 
tion envelope inserted elsewhere in this issue 


And a Merry Christmas to you all! 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER TO 
FLYING readers of 20% less than regu 
lar price for the Jardur Aviation Waterproof 
Chronographs. Two push-buttons for “'time- 
30-minute 


and !2-hour elapsed time automatic registers 


out” operations, 60-second timer, 
and calculation of unelapsed time up to 12 
Tachometer and degreemeter scales 
Stainless steel case (Mode! 995-S) is $83 
18-karat rolled gold plated case with stain 
less steol back (Mode! 995-G) is $99.50. Tax 
of 20% (the Christmas bonus to FLYING 
readers) is included in both prices. Addi 
tional information available from Jardur Im 


port Co., 874 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y 


hours. 
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Penny-A-Pound Pays Off 


Harriman Airport at North Adams, Mass. (above) was a bee hive of activity the 
recent week end, it inaugurated a policy of offering local sightseeing rides at the 
Air-minded residents of the area gladly 


climbed on the scales, then laid their cash on the counter for a chance to fly over 


rate of one cent per passenger pound. 


the scenic western Massachusetts countryside 
hawk Valley Aviation, Inc., with George West as manager, is on the east leg of the 
Facilities include an attractive lounge and restaurant 


runway, unicom and marker lights upon request 


Harriman Airport, operated by Mo 


2,850-foot 








Lincoln Beachey 
(Continued from page 17) 
ally enclosed cox kpit, its power and speed 
a thing to behold 
Beachey 
with sufficient skill or daring to loop such 


were It was said that 


was the only man in the world 
an airplane 

On March 14, 1915, Beachey took his 
Taube” to 6,000 feet over the crowds at 
San Francisco's Pacific Exposition To 
guard against accidental toss-out during 
his violent maneuvers, he was strapped at 
his waist, his legs and his feet. Thus pre 
pared, he began to subject the speedy 
monoplane to a series of acrobatics which 
were described by one spectator as “sim 
ply too terrifying for words. 

Coming out of one of his famous loops, 
Beachey was seen to place the machine 
in a terrible dive. It seemed that he must 
have been going nearly 200 mph—far too 
fast for even those sturdy wings. Locked 
there in his cockpit, he must have lost his 
sense of speed He simply did not know 
how fast he was traveling 

With a sickening snap, one wing fell off 
Then the other. The helpless craft plum 
meted into the waters of San Francisco 
Bay 

A coroner's inquest proved that Beachey 
when he hit the 
in his little seat 
he drowned 


was alive surtace 
Strapped there 
to free himself 

Such a cry went up over the death of 
this lovable boy who had captured Amer 
ica’s heart that it seemed imperative that 
done to prevent the pos 


unable 


something be 
sibility of such a tragedy 
not immediately forthcoming, but Beach 


The answer was 


much to speed the 
parachute END 


ey’s fatal crash did 
evelopment of the 





Flying Paul Revere 
(Continued from page 42) 


Austin, Texas, it was instruments all the 
way. Heading north again up to North 
Dakota we 
weather. Gov 
S.D., told us that his state would have 


found constantly 


Sigurd Anderson in Pierre 


improving 


been helpless without the services of light 
their 
the state was paralyzed by snows 
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planes and volunteer pilots when 


The first long leg ~600 miles—-was from 
Bismarck, N.D., to Helena, Mont., then on 
to Missoula, Mont. and the CAP inter 
state get-together I'll forget the 
smorgasbord feast and the dance 
lasted to 2 am. We really had fun at 
Missoula 

The highest flying of the trip was south 
to Denver. We flew at 13,000' to top the 
mountains, with a side trip over Yellow 
stone National Park. At Denver Basil R 
Bud” Littin 
50th Anniversary 
Joe Lubin as my passenger 

Santa Fe, N.M.. proved to be one of the 
most beautiful whole trip 
with its atmosphere and ro 
mance. Westward Ariz., 
we had considerable headwind and were 
forced to make an extra stop at Winslow, 
Ariz., for gas 

At Salt Lake City Gov. J 
aviation such a boost that we felt 
it made the whole flight 
Straight Great Salt 
climbing up to 10,000 
Snak« 
projects had made the 


neve! 
which 


executive secretary for the 


Committee, replaced 


spots of the 
old-world 
again to Phoenix 


Bracken Lee 
Rave 
worthwhile 
across Lake then 
over the pass we 
saw where the River irrigation 
arid desert land 
‘ 


into a paradise of green held and ot 


( hards 
Boise 


spots because of the scores of kids. A real 


Idaho, was one of the brightest 


old-fashioned aviation crowd was on 
hand 
Twenty-five miles out of 


Wash., in the shadow of Mt 


developed a wheeze and we land 


Ellensburg 
Rainier, “old 
dobbin 
ed in a pasture along the Yakima River 
Elum. With the 
aviation folk we had 


near Cle help of local 
dobbir flying 
again in 24 hours and were on our way 

Beautiful scenery and stops at the Bos 
ing plant in Seattle, at Salem, Ore., and 
Carson City, Nev 
flight go swiftly. Gov 


made the rest of the 
Earl Warren wa 
on hand at Sacramento where the Calli 
fornia State Fair wa 
During the flight it 
top was the top experience, but now that 
they all Again my 
Pacer proved to be an instrument of ur 


in progre 
seemed that each 


it is over! eem equal 
derstanding and good will bringing people 
together with a common interest—avia 


tion END 


Sooner 


Or later - 
they all néed 
Air Parts 


FIR PRATS 
America’s PIONEER Distributor 
of Aeronautical Supplies 











Heath and his Parasols 


(Continued from page 29) 


to do research on lightplanes and finally 
with the Clair Lin 
sted, designed and produced the Tomboy 
tiny 


aid of an associate 


a beautifully streamlined racer of 
cantilever monoplane design built around 
a 32 hp Bristol Cherub. The little single 
seater had a top speed of 103 mph and 
won $2,500 in prize money for him at the 
1926 National Air Races at Philadelphia 

While engaged in work on the Tomboy 
Heath and Linsted continued to combine 
their talents and designed the first of the 
famous line of Heath Parasols. This pro 
totype had a steel tubing fuselage, a wing 
(26-foot span) made from the lower wings 
Thomas Morse Scout, externally 
braced, and powered with a 
27 hp Henderson motorcycle engine 

The littl well and led 
Heath to produce a refined model of 24 
foot span which he powered with a 32 hp 
Bristol Cherub. He named this the 
Spokane Super Parasol, took it to the 
1927 National Air Races at Spokane and 
the the light 
sport plane events 


THE Plane 


This was the lightplane Heath had been 
searching for; this was the plane, he de 
that could be produced and sold 


of a 
converted 


plane tested 


one 


collected winnings in and 


cided 
cheaply; and this was the plane that thou 
sands of enthusiasts either purchased fly 
away or constructed at home during the 
succeeding years 


Parasol on 
his 
research and experiments in the small air 
field. In 1928, at the National Ail 
at Los Angeles, he several 
including the free-for-all 
in his Baby Bullet, a 
2-cylinder racer with an 18-foot 
Top speed 150 mph In 1929, at 


Cleveland, a couple of his Parasols cap- 


the 


continues 


Heath at first 


a modest scale He 


proaucea 


also 


| ine 
won 
event 50-mile 


Smaii engine race 
powered 


span 


tured first and second place in their class 
In 1930 he was back with a specially de- 
signed racer, the d Heath 
Cannonball, powered with a 110 hp, 4- 
Heath engine, which he flew to 
win in the 275 cu. in. event with 


well-remembere 


cylinder 
another 
an average speed of 118 mph 

A canny businessman, Heath didn’t hes- 
itate to use the publicity he received at 
the National Air Races to push the sale 
of his Parasols. Around 1930, intérest in 
gliding rose to unprecedente | heights in 
this country and he 
this market 
plane glider to the public 

But his pet was the Parasol. Its initial 
success on the aviation market was grati- 
fying and Heath decided to make the best 
selling lightplane in the country. He thor 
the market then, 


using just about every kind of bait possi 


quickly moved into 


new and offered a trim bi 


oughly analyzed and 
ble, went out and practically cornered it 

You could buy a Parasol, fly-away, Chi 
cago, for $975. If you couldn't afford that, 
you could buy it, less the engine, for $690 
Still too much? Okay! You could buy it 
in kit form. The kit came in eleven groups 
The 


of the eleven groups, less the engine, wa 


The first group cost $12.47 total cost 
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Handy 
scale 

Pencil 
log sheets fil 
faction or money refunded 


Newburgh 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
Something Special for the Pilot 


AVIBOARD 
Complete Navigation Kit 


clipboard with metal leg clamp and mileage 
chain-attached Autopomt mileage-scale Pilot's 
and D.4 computer: 360 protractor; pad of 


im one Compact. Immediate satis 


ONLY $7.95 00 vier oostns 


o 
Dept. t Newburgh ¥ 


Seaplane Base 





PILOT'S PENCIL Black with Red Tip 


PILOT'S 
PENCIL 


$1.25 








AIRTAB —YOouR PERSONAL FLIGHT NOTEBOOK 


THE EXTRA SPECIAL CHRIS:MAS GIFT FOR 


on weather, 
Space for personal memos 


flight 


* PRIVATE or COMMERCIAL PILOT 
* FLYING FARMER 


A handy indexed digest of flight information 


* BUSINESSMAN 


Data 
and radio 
phone numbers, and 
with striking gold 


navigation, emergency, 


Bound in black 


notes 


stamped cover 


SEND: CHECK 


OR MONEY ORDER [7] 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 


NIMBUS, INC. .- 


ZONE STATE 


P.O. BOX 5568 
WASH. 7, D.C 


$199! Still too Wel you cou 
ueprints for five 


This was before the 


mucl 
buy the bl 


your 


bucks and 
own materiais 
Department of Commerce 
hand 


dropped 
straining homemade 
Heath 
you finishe 
buy a fuselage, for example, 
built you desired 
Or a kit wing and a factory fuselage. The 
built Parasol differed from the mar 
in that it bolted tu 
ing members instead of welded ones 


on alrpiane 
naturally, was always ready to s¢ 


You cou 
in kit form 


1 parts or engines 


ind a factor‘ wing, if 
home 


ufactured one used 


Pontoon Parasol 


Suppose you wanted a Parasol seaplane 
Heath had it, for $1,175, Kit 
form, less engine: $228. If you wanted to 
convert your land Parasol into a seaplane 
operation ), buy the 
$250. You could make you: 
for $69. The 
just bucks. Skis? Heath had 
them. And you could have them for $25 
Kit form: $10. Blueprints: 75 

The Heath Parasol exact, S 
Parasol, 
airplane o 
taken an active 
of the 
ina 


fly-away 


(a simpic you could 
pontoons for 
kit blueprints 


own trom a 


were two 
cents 
or to be 
created an entirely new grou} 

had neve 
interest in flyin 
into aviation sitti 
cockpit. Pilots 
it afford to own and maintain 
Parasol 
Thousands of these little plane Ss were built 
Some We ‘ 

other 
and one in a church 
ente 


ners. Guys who 
g becau 
high cost flew 


Parasol 


fore could ne 


who hereto- 


an airplane became owners 


in barns, garages and cellars 


assembled in rooming houses 

deserted theatres, 
The Parasol pre 

lem for the 

pi 

Anda it 


i no storage pro 


rural owne! it could 


rked in the barn or tied down out 


safely be flown off the flat 
City 


de Tit 


} 
couid 


north pa ture owners were Quick to 


appreciate its yuntable 
wing panels strappe 

the 
flying field bel 


be housed in 
to the 
Only 


garage, 
tools 


were a pal 


necessary 
ro 
hacksaw, hammet 
chisel, center punch 
of the home-builde: 
Heath 
of their own 
to the Paraso 


werons ¢ 


pome 
original blueprints 
moce whic h 
resem! 
stituted 
for the 
The 
converting about every 
for duty in the 
little Heath craft 
compact mono} 
lines. It 


T he 


pounds, was 


ince 
wood lor 
fuselage 
home enginee! 
just 
pine nose 
The 
signed, 
tionally clear 
and flew 
only 68 


Caslly 
spruce Spars and 
Clark “Y 
tube It cons 
pinned together with 
The Heath ny 
gines, the Heath-Her 
B-4. The former w 
Henders t 


efineme 


type 


steel 


com 


cvlinder engin 
115 pour > 
3,000 the H-H 
Though 


engines 


rpm's 
revolutions the 
Anzani 
that day) it did 
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THIS PARASOL STILL FLIES 
By Ernest C. Seiler 


Back in high school, I would get the 
Heath literature out in study hall and 
dream of owning a Heath Parasol 
Never could get enough money to- 
gether to buy the parts, though. 

Two years ago I ran across a Heath 
still in factory crates and decided to 
buy it had never been flown or 
assembled. I didn’t get the Heath 28 
hp engine with it as it had been sold 
to someone else, but I got a 65 Lyco- 
ming in a trade and decided to give the 
ship the extra power and see what it 
would do. The result was a ship with 
very short run, spectacular climb and 
the greatest ease in maneuverability 

Mine is the Heath Super Parasol 
with short aileron and .25-foot span 
The ship has the Heath split axle gear 
and I used wheels with brakes retain- 
ing the small spring leaf skid. The 
fuselage is the typical Heath bolted 
fuselage and has large, heavy wing 
streamline struts. A drift wire goes 
from the rear strut wing fitting to the 
lower engine mount fuselage fitting for 
wing steadiness and rigging. Gear is 
wire braced 

I installed a few false ribs in the 
leading edge of the wings for added 
strength. At the. front of the fuselage 
I took out the cross brace wires and 
added a square tube diagonally across 
the fuselage, welding this in place 
along with gusset plates at the corners 
of the fuselage for still more strength 
The mount itself I made from a Porter 
field mount to fit my fuselage. A 70 
inch Supreme propeller turns the en- 
gines. Intermediate cloth and tape are 
used throughout and I doped the ship 
in yellow with red scallops for trim 
I plan to enlarge the small tail unit for 
greater stability although the ship is 
very stable as it is 

Here's how the Parasoi flies! At full 
throttle it practically jumps into the 
air. This is turning the engine at 2,575 
rpm. We throttle down as soon as pos- 


sible to 1,800 rpm where the ship 
seems to handle best and shows close 
to 90 mph. At 1,800 rpm it will fly off 
like an 85 Cub only the climb is much 
steeper 

It handles very well in high, gusty 
winds and doesn’t vibrate. It will climb 
almost straight up under full power 
It lands plenty slow, with just a little 
throttle to smooth it on in. Once in the 
air the ship will fly as slow as 800 rpm 
hands off. It just chuckles along, seem 
ing to get a thrill out of being so old 
and showing it can still fly. I cut the 
exhaust stacks to where they turn out 
from the side of the cowling and this 
makes the engine sound just like the 
old Szekely from the sides 

Aileron control was sluggish until I 
put the strip of pink edge tape across 
the gap and, boy, did it improve! This 
in itself helped pull the pilot out of a 
bad situation recently when, in land 
ing, a crosswind at the last minute 
lifted the ship and set it at a crazy 
angle almost astraddle a fence. Given 
full throttle, that little old Lycoming 
jerked it away from the ience and it 
sure got altitude in a hurry 

You can do figure eights over one 
end of the runway at any altitude 
down to where a wing almost brushes 
the ground and you'll never get off the 
field boundary. It will do full vertical 
banks with the ease of a jet. Sure 
wish Ed Heath could fly this one—bet 
he'd like it 

Our field here at Springfield, Mo., 
has a half-mile runway and you can 
have from 1,000 to 1,500 feet before 
you get to the end of it in dead calm 
air. Some old Heath pilots have told 
me their ships never climbed very 
well.: Brother, this one will dang near 
stand on its tail and go straight up 

If Ed Heath could have lived and 
had a good engine for his ships, today 
we might have had some good, cheap 
airplanes for everyone to fly and own 








GENUINE 
NAVY INTERMEDIATE 
PILOT JACKET 


a’ 
aw 
Pu 


SPECIAL! 


$3250 


—FOR A LIMITED 
TIME ONLY Shipped 
postpaid if remittance 
accompames order 


Brand new Gen 
ulne dark brow! 
Goatskin leather 
with zippered 
front Bi-swing 
back, two patch 
pockets, one in- 


U.S.N. ISSUE 
side snap pock- 


et Mouton fur collar, Celanese lined 
100% wool cuffs and waist band 


FINEST JACKET MADE 
Sizes 34 to 50—State Size Wanted 
eee 


A2 AAF JACKET 


$17.95 


Sizes 34 to 46 


$18.95 


Sizes 48 and 50 


Shipped postpaid 
if remittance ac 
compenies order 

therwite 


Brand New—genuine quality Horsehide or 
Goatskin leather, rayon lined, full length 
zipper, wool knit waistband and cuffs—2 
roomy pockets 


A YEAR-ROUND JACKET 
State Size Wanted 


(A clipping of this advertisement is not necessary 
when ordering) 


FLYING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
Dept. 


1639-45 W. Wolfram St. Chicago, Il. 
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Which of these WEEMS 
navigation instruments 
and aids do you need? 


Navigator ' for pilot and 
nt alike include WEEMS MARK 
PLOTTER tandard for y 
1a force sie th sec tiona 
Chart tatute mile iimiy § , 

MARK II-N PLOTTER 

Plotter in that d 

on Sectiona : 

DALION Ff 

for computatior ther for 

$1 y DALTON MARK 
e proble uo E-6OR ( 

bration chart and flight 

Free Weems Catalue describe th 


ential navigation aids and 


many 
ments including the late avigation book A 
te i al the WEEMS AIR NAVIGATION 
SCHOOL established we 19 send for tree 
Catalog toda f we your Avia 

Dealer Adare Department 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 


7 a - MARTLAWNO 
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Rated Mechanic! 


There's a timely Zweng Nanval 
to prepare you for each 
flight and ground rating! 


1. Private & Commercial Pilot Ratings 14.00) 
2. Aircraft & Engine Mechonics Rotings ‘4 
3. Flight Instructor Rating 4 
4. Ground instructor Rating ‘$4 
5. Instrument Rating (}4 
6. New Airline Transport Pilot Rating {4 
7. The Flight Nevigoter ($) 
8. New Flight Engineers Manual $4 0) 
9. Airport Menagement ‘$4 *0) 
10. Dispetcher & Control lower Operator ‘$4 
11. Link Treiner instructor ($4 
12. Perachute Rigger ($3. 
13. Meteorology for Airmen ($3.0) 
14. Flying the Omnirange ‘$4.0! 
15. Manvel of the E-68 Computer '{ 


These manvols hove prepared thousands of airmen vor the: 
rotings. They can lead you, too, to high-paying jobs in the 
tooming oviotion industry. Circle the numbers of the Zweng 
Manvals you want, ond mail the coupon today! 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE ~~) 


12021 Venture Bivd. F-12 

North Hollywood, California 

Please send me the books | hove circled by number 

172345 678 9 10 13 32 «313 14 «35 
Send C.0.0 


Send me o tree copy of your new |9 otalogue 


() Payment enclosed 


Nome 
Street... 
City & State 


eee PEO CSCO OCC OOS 





Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world clerqest In 


strument and Airline Transport Sche —and imure 
YOUR future in aviation. Amer trained 
more pilots for the Airlines than any other school in 


MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 


an Flyers he 


the country 
COMBINED! 
Vf you want the most modern and efficient flight in 
struction—whether you ere @ veteran or civilian pilot 
—write to us for our free booklet outlining the courses 
we have to offer 


VETERANS- Your certificate of eliqibility 
from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 
enroll at government expense for any of our courses 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights! 

Courses start at any tme—no waiting! 


you can obtain a 
H.P. or TYPE RATING on 
our DOUGLAS DC-3s under 
the G. |. BILL 





Please vend me FREE Bootlet and dete on 
() wesTaUumenT © cwnian 
() avtuene TRANSPORT © verenan 
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Anzani-Parasol kit priced at $219, and a 
manufactured 
$750 

Here the 
the Parasol (1930 model) equipped with 
the Heath B-4 engine: 
Span 25 ft 
Chord 4 ft. 6 in 
Angle of incidence 4 degrees 
Wing area 110 sq. ft 
Aileron area 10 sq. ft 
Elevator area 5.2 sq. ft 
Stabilizer area 5 sq. It 
Rudder area 8 sq. it 
Length overall 17 ft 
Neight overall 6 ft 
Weight, empty 285 lbs 
Rate of climb (first 600 ft 
Useful load 300 |bs 
Gas capacity 5 gals 
Oil capacity 


model, sans engine, for 


are general specifications of 


5 
oy) 


minute) 


6 qts 

85 mph 
28 mph 
200 miles 


High Spe ed 
Landing speed 
Cruising radius 


Fame and Fortune 
Ed Heath had performed the impossible 
his Parasol: successfully marketed 
His firm prospered 
international 


with 
a low cost airplane 
and its product won an 

reputation. Heath was wise enough ‘to 
maintain his reputation by improving and 
refining Parasol the 
passed, The little plane was a source of 
pleasure to the week end pilot, and in the 
hands of professionals it won speed tests 
and set altitude records in its class. 

In fact, it that by 
1931 several competitors were in the field 
With customary energy, Ed decided to of 
fer two new models, the Center Wing and 
the Low Wing. One 
ruary of that year, he 
of the new models, a 
though one of his test pilots had okayed 
one, he said, “I'm going to take it up and 


design as years 


was so successful 


day in early Feb- 
warily studied one 
low-wing job. Al 


wring it out.” 

At 1,500 feet, he slipped the sleek litt! 
ship into a tight, perfectly executed wing 
For a few seconds the low-wing cut 
then, suddenly, the right 


over 
the sky cleanly 
wing wobbled violently, ripped loose and 
jackknifed against the fuselage Mo- 
ments later the remains of the plane were 
the field and Ed Heath, a 


re- 


scattered over 
great pioneer who has never really 
ceived the recognition due him, was dead 

Heath's driving 
genius had created and guided his com- 
pany. His death was a severe loss. This, 
coupled with the Department of Com- 
merce’s ruling against home-constructed 
airplanes, staggered the firm. It existed 
for a few more years and in 1932 offered 
an improved the Heath LN, 
which could be assembled at home and 
which was eligible for a Federal NC li 
Fly-away, the LN sold for $1,074 
In kit form engine, $499. Subse 
quently these prices were reduced to 
$925 and $399 respectively 

Blame the depression, or blame the ab- 
sence of Ed Heath, but even with addi- 
tional offerings of Parasols and center 
wings of advanced design, the Heath firm 
was unable to maintain itself in business 
and shortly thereafter passed from the 
It and its famous product 
END 


determination and 


Parasol, 


cense 
less 


aero scene. 
have been sorely missed ever since 


They Called Them Aeroplanes 


(Continued from page 15) 


Vrights in the United States, young Am 
ican geniuses and wou 
wizards were sweating it out in back 
country, 1 
that their own particular design, he! 
gether with wire, 
prove to be THE great flying mach 
the day. It was the beginning of the 
Age, and while skeptics outnumbere 
verts they, like the 
willing to be shown 

People on the West Coast were partic 
ularly curious about flying, for uy th 
time all the experimental flights had been 
made in the East or in Europe. Few West 
erners had actually seen an aeroplane on 
the ground, much less in flight. When the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
Angeles 
the first International Air Meet ever held 
on this side of the Atlantic, id 
it arouse local pride and enthusiasm 
whole country 

Aviation has developed so fast that the 
memory focuses with difficulty on those 
days in 1910 when 4,165 feet 
existing altitude records and a non-stop 
flight of 45 miles in 1 hour, 3 minutes, 45 
seconds, was little short of a miracle 
“Greatest sporting event the has 
ever witnessed,” the newspapers reported 
Louis Paulhan, the daring young French 


mechanical 
and barns all across the 


glue and praye: 


man from Mis 


were 


of Los was inspired to sponsor 
not or 
the 


was aroused 


broke all 


worida 


aviator, accomplished both these fe: 

Los Angeles, flying the Farman bipl: 
He also captured the prize for the lon 
flight with a passenger, a distance « 
miles. Glenn Curtiss broke the reco 
for quick starting, and the speed I 
carrying a passenger, achieving 55 n 
men, Paulhan and Cur 
Meet, but « 
the names of 


These two 
were the big names at the 
timers will also recognize 
Roy Knabenshue, Charles Willard, Gill 
Dosh, Frank Johnson and _ Lincoln 
Beachey Biplanes pre dominated, and only 
one monoplane—the French Bleriot, “look 
ing like a giant dragonfly”—took to the 
Other experimental numbers were 
the field but unable to off 
ground. There was a triplane, an “aero 
foil,” an “Ornithopter” which was said to 
maintain flight by flapping its wings like 
a bird, and Professor Zerbe’s “Multiplane 

“It isn’t much 


air 


on get the 


about which one wag said 
of an airship but it would make a great 
stand for potted plants.” Dirigible and 
balloon flights were also scheduled 
Weather for the 10 days was not all! per- 
fect, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce was embarrassed to admit. Flying 
was frequently hampered by 
winds” (20 mph) which kept the 
conservative flyers on the ground much 
of the time. Not so the Frenchman, Pau! 
han. He was the daredevil, the darling 
of the crowds. “Circling, Swooping, Tilt- 
ing Skyward,” according to headlines in 
the Los Angeles Times, he had “frolics” 
in mid-air. It was admitted that Curtiss 
handled his plane well, but—that Paulhan! 
On one day the daring Louis went aloft 
in his biplane and, without previous an- 
nouncement as to his intentions, simply 
disappeared into the wild blue yonder 
At the end of 30 minutes, when the on- 
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strong 


more 








lookers were nervously tearful for his 
safety, he came winging back, cool as you FIRST AIR MAIL 


please. He had flown to San Pedro : , 
On some occasions, this “Man-Bird” rhe history of air mail in the Earl Ovington was at the controls. 


would actually remove one hand from the United States goes back to Septem- Seven years later, May 15, 1918, the 
wheel and wave to the crowds as he flew ber 14, 1911. On that date the first government's first permanent air 
low over the grandstand. In a series of air mail flight was made, from mail route, from Washington, D. C., 
mad turns and twists, he flew his plane Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, to the to New York City, was inaugurated 
under an! around one of the big dirigi post office at Jamaica, Long Island. and flown by Army pilots. 

bles which was in the air for a lumbering 
flight. When rain was forecast, Paulhan 


see anes eckactasi wis | | PRACTICAL GIFTS—Designed By Pilots . . . For Pilots! 


one of his colleagues confidentially told 


reporters he did not believe the daring 
Frenchman would risk his plane in a driv- | HALF WELLINGTON "CO-PILOT" Pilot Case 
ing rain inasmuch as many of the parts FLYING BOOTS — ential @ wee, 4 ;, 


were held together with glue. Paulhan the World's Most Comfortable oo. oe. held chart fe inne 
omfort and. : 15). eee $11.95 











did not fly in the rain ae | L : 5 

Not only was the West Coast repre- yal ~- - . $13.50 
sented in the vast crowds which thronged ik . ~~ 
the Field, but aviation enthusiasts from i ne ri v unt WARNER PLOTTER- COMPUTOR 
all parts of the United States and many foot ease me Converts soutien! miles i stetute galigs. § 
foreign countries were present. Germany . ET TG, POSE $3. 00 
sent military observers 

There were a number of minor acci- 
dents but none of a serious nature during permits trousers Measures up to $80 miles accurstely, or bee 
the exciting 10 days. However, the press | ‘ ' record $1.95 
reported two items which were to prove | ar tt A ee FAY 
sama grim than the lighthearted A acne tain shoe s . Coles “AEROLITE™ 

fortatle we Green a oom s Soqahigne. us we ell 


who witnessed them in 1910 could possi- | Idea 
Only 5] 595 


> > red panel ‘ ‘ nivel 
bly realize. On Sunday, January 16, Roy e light. Metal & Chrome $3.95 
Knabenshue went aloft in a dirigible, and DELUXE BOOT: same as shove. 
. * 3 ORDER NOW | FOR XMAS oeriveny! AVIATION 
the audience below wes amused w hen he roma MODEL oo t a sont “WH Te ~ COLES accessories 
hurled bags of dirt representing 


bombs also available on request OK FREE GIFT FOLDER PO Box l677GCS$. New Yorki?.w.¥ 

to the earth. The following Wednesday, = 
Lieut. Paul Beck capped this performance FLIGHT BAGS -) Tops 
by going up in Paulhan’s biplane and direct from 
throwing sacks of dirt at a white patch of manufacturer + 7 
paper (the target) spread on the ground 

Every War Office in the world took 
note. Yet, only a few days earlier an item 
in a local paper had stated: “The govern- . 
ment has refused to ship the $30,000 bi- | — 
plane recently purchased from Wright | for Business cco OF Sport 


In the Meyers 145 you y greate dis es with 
00m rar nk or 
aviator in the government service is avail- its 600-mile range pt ¢ tanks fo 
those who desire and cover ' ' y in less 

able to take the great machine to the time with its 162-mph. @ panes Acasa You'll 
coast. The training of Army men for aer- fly 18 to 21 miles per gallon « mportant 

. " savings. Right from the start you ll be far ahead 
ial service was discontinued recently be- Sha Ohasiens O08 to delend of ball Ge conn of dali 


cause of lack of funds $ performance in larger airplanes 
Regardless of the government's attitude 39 
| (Tox ‘nel 


toward this first American International 

Air Meet. the event was the forerunner | Dectened fer overs piles durable tep grein 

of a series of such meets held in other cowhide construction combination port 
os folio and traveling bag (carry a: ome piece or 

large cities from coast to coast They pro- individually). Suntan er Ginger 

rided the prewar stimulus for achieve- Send check or M. O. to Dept. F-4 a 

videc e prewa Write for Special Flight Bag Catalog © WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


ment and supremacy in the air END q ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO. J MEYERS AIRCRAFT CO. 


186 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. ¥. Tecumseh, Mich 
ENGINEERING 2 monrns 


INDIANA ng. layt. Gov't approved fo 
Low . arn board . dustria 
TECHNICAL conte stutenen tates. 2 ‘ =~ @ CONTAINS . . Air Traffic Rules — Civil Air Regu 
. and f ’ ates ~~ Me lations Conversion Tables Hend Signals around 


COLLEGE Gor eusiee izi2 @. Washington ene. Airport — Maps Time Zone Divisions Radio 
CGA Facilities Weather Maps. Fronts. Cloud Types 


fort Wayre 2. Indiana 
Se catia , . ' oot oi — Nevigation Aids Personal Flight Time Leg Aw 
ng wae Defense Zone Flying And many other sections of 


[ aye % valuable information 
@ VALUABLE FOR Commercial. Private and Student 
Avallable! - Pilots. Flying Farmers. Ground Crew Personnel, Civil 
Now Be ~~ Patrol. Stewardesses. and Air Transport and 
litery Personne! 


Yordur Precision-Built k Secs: “3 FLY SAFELY" our mer mistake may be your last™ 


AVIATION Waterproof -———- ttre thenene neyo pce Benet onmdne aad 


PILOT and AIRCREW HANDBOOK Department 55 
saraDnh er 17 t 
Chronog op 1d Jordur THE IDEAL GIFT 


5864 Hollywood Boulevard i 

TION at eet Send PILOT HANDBOOKS ood raia 
AVIATION Wate Rich leatherette cover. plastic binding - Hollyw 28. Califo i 
Wrist-Watche SPECIAL MAIL ORDER PRICE 


DISCOUNTS to dealers 

and quontity buyers. 
sent equest Free Delivery 

DUR IMPORT (O., 874 Bway, New York 3, NY om pape coe 
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Bros.—the request was ‘denied because no 


Phew instrument Ponel 
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CIC.O.D.{ plus postage) Check. M.O. enclosed (postage prepaid) ! 
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Write to 


AERO PUBLISHERS, INC. 


2162 Sunset Bivd. (F-.2) Los Angeles 26, California 


Courses In 


AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING 
ENGINEERING 


Write for FREE Catalog describing courses and 
start TODAY preparing for a career in aviation 


AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
2162 Sunset Bivd. (F-24), Los Angeles 26. Calit 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 











World’s Finest Computers for Pilots and Navigators 
Who Require Precision with Utmost Simplicity 


ALL ne t 
perate 


‘ ale elects 
Thousands soid 
23 ket ‘ dine ‘ $15.00 
24 . he Sive diameter 15 00 
25 t ‘ 20 00 
" te ‘ 


BATOR! COMPUTER COMPANY, INC. 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 63, Grand Central Station 
New York. N.Y 
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All-over view of the 


“AT HOME”, 


It undoubtedly is true that the good 
folks of Dayton paid little attention to 
the Wright brothers in 1903 and the 
goings-on in their bicycle shop or at 
Kitty Hawk. Consequently one couldn't 
help but wish that Orville and Wilbur 
Wright could have seen the turn-out 
in September, 1953, in celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of their achieve 
ment 

Despite the fact that the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marines put on 
one of the finest air shows ever staged, 
the big news to this writer was the 
people who watched the show. The 
citizens of Dayton not only were there 
en masse, they were all over the place 

Climbing in and out of cockpits, 
swarming into the maw of a C-124 and 
hanging out its windows, disappearing 
into the bomb bays of a B-36 and 
craning their necks for a better view 
of a turbo-compound’s innards, they 
were the most “at home” audience in 
the history of aviation. The military 
services and manufacturers are to be 
highly commended for the “let the 
public see them” policy which pre- 
vailed 


The audience admires its air power. 


Dayton Air Show. 


AT DAYTON 


The air show itself was a magnificent 
display of air might—the sky constant- 
ly rocking with the roar of jets and 
seemingly endless numbers of helicop 
ters. Probably, however, the full sig- 
nificance of what they were seeing did 
not impact upon the audience. They 
enjoyed it thoroughly and no doubt 
were amazed to see two B-47 jet bomb- 
ers fly past in a low-level demonstra- 
tion of mid-air refueling. But could 
they have known what it really meant 

and filed the sight away, according}: 
for future thought? Or the arriva 
a B36 non-stop from Tokyo or 
mid-air take-off of an F-84 from 
beliy of another B-36? 

One wonders what thought 
took home with them after witne 
the impressive demonstration cf 
copter support operations, rocket fir 
ing techniques of jet fighters, and the 
superb airmanship of 
just back from Korea 

One thing for sure they couldn't 


veteran puiiots 


have appreciated was the significance 
of hundreds upon hundreds of private 
planes which flew in for the show 
They couldn't even see them, so big 
was the field and so far away the plane 
parking area—unless they paused afte 
the show to watch the five-second in- 
terval take-offs of homeward bound 
lightplanes that filled the evening skies 
like a swarm of locusts. And probably 
only an airman would have noticed 
and been delighted with the smooth 
way in which scheduled airline opera 
tions were dove-tailed into the pattern 
without a ripple or a wave-off 
Whether or not the audience under 

stood the significance of all that they 
saw, some of it was bound to rub off 
and they did enjoy every minute of it 
Perhaps you just had to see them 
hunkered down on the grass in the 
shade of a giant bomber’s wing to get 
the point of their appreciation of what 
they were seeing—this was no three- 
ring circus—this was their air power. 
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Walt Varney’s Airline 
(Continued from page 31) 


ter Varney and Leon Cuddeback brought 
the program to life 

There were others. National Air Trans- 
port, Pacific Air Transport, and Boeing 
Air Transport were following up on the 
Congressional ruling to permit the Post- 
master for air mail 
service, commercial avia 
tion.” Within a year, Boeing and NAT 
to connect at Chicago for the estal 
scheduled transcontinental 
flying. Later, all of them 
would become one with United Air Lines 
but Walter Varney, although he held the 
fifth private contract awarded by the Post 
his route 
first to begin 


General to contract 


and “ence urage 


were 
lishment of 
commercial 


office Department, and was 
known as CAM-5, 
operations 

Cuddeback the Civil Aero 
nautics Board's safety division in Seattle 
and Varney, who lives in Burbank, Calif 
with some other brave men surveyed and 
opened the route from Pasco to Elko 
Twenty years after that first flight, at a 
celebration in Boise honoring the air mail 
pioneers, Cuddeback said they hadn't 
been particularly brave; they just didn’t 
know what they we getting into 

The story vf Walter Varney’s air line 
indicates that Cuddeback was modest 


was the 


now with 


Base in Boise 


Varney quickly obtained facilities in 
and there was no trouble at Elko 
because it was on the existing main line 
Boise, he the mainte 
nance center and headquarters 
January 10, 1926, he asked the Boiss 
government to prov ide facilities. The 
moved until Cyril Thompson 
then commander of the American Legion 
post and more aviation publicist 
in Washington the spark. He 
told the city coun il to prod ice a site or 
the Legion Seven days later the 
city offered a place on the banks of the 
Boise River and agreed to built a 50-foot 
hangar 

The Legion tricked the Boy Scouts into 
a rock-picking party got the field 
Volunteer citizens leveled the 
runway, in the evicting four 
families of squatters the property 
Boise had an airport for Varney 

Meanwhile, the Army sent Capt. Armin 
F. Herold from Salt Lake City in a de 
Havilland 4 bomber to help survey the 
route. Herold flew from Boise to Elko and 
returned to remark thoughtfully that a 
new man could get lost out there in the 
Owyhees. Cuddeback was droning up and 
Boise handbills 
to advertise a welcoming com 
mercial aviation on April 6, 1926. Herold 
went out and came back again, this time 
with a few snapshots of farmhouses and 
crossroads on the Boise-Elko leg to help 


Pasco 


decided, would be 

on 
city 
city 


and 


slowly 


late y an 


pre vided 


would 


and 
cleared 
process 
on 


down valley tossing out 


pageant 


future navigators 

On April 1, while Chris de 
Varney’s chief mechanic, slaved over the 
Swallows (three more were supposed to 
have arrived by but hadn't), the 
ceremonies welcoming the northwest’s air 


Velschow 


now, 


mail began 
A horse-drawn stagecoach left Spokane 
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led into the 
Five 
slam-bang 
stagecoach 


for Pasco, with mail to be lo: 
first plane leaving Pasco for Boise 
days later, in the midst of a 
all-out community the 
entered Pasco with the horses on a dead 
run. The 


back’s plane, and he took off for Boise 


uproar 


mail was loaded aboard Cudde- 


Local Sensation 


As his wheels chattered off the ground 
and he climbed in the hazy vastness of the 
Columbia basin, the Boise streets were al 
ready crowded. There hadn't been 
thing like the Armistice Pe ople 
travelled hundreds of miles to await the 
As Cuddeback’s estimated 
near, the excitement 

Suddenly, the shout 


any- 
it since 
landing time 
of arrival 
reached fever pitch 


drew 


went up 
‘Look! Look!’ 
It was the 
Here is a conteinporary account of Cud 


welcome to progress 
deback’s arrival 

“A few minutes past 10 o'clock through 
the rising mist appeared the bird 
which left Pasco at 7 o'clock low 
Union Pacific 


grey 
It came 
passenger sta 
field and 


from over the 
tion south of the 
came gliding in over Broadway 
the yellow sands at 10:10.” 
Cuddeback handed the welcoming com 
mittee the mail destined for Boise, picked 
up a sackful for the Elko stop, read a few 
telegrams of congratulations, and took off 
At Elko he would meet Franklin Ross 
who would fly the return trip. Rose was 
aviator and one of the 


whirred to the 
touching 


first men 
Phat 


a wartime 
ever to try 
might provide a clue to his character 
Chief Pilot Cuddeback hit bad weather 
There As he flew 
the desolate Owyhee mountains, the water 
feet and 
ar de d at 
Rose and 
Rose 
the 


were 


wing walking and live 


was heavy rain across 
lashed his face dripped onto hi 
down the back of his neck He 
Elko at 12:38 
said the weather wasn't too shary 

said he figured to get through. Now 
the 


waded over to 


ceremonies were over pioneers 
being ptt to the test 

anked up and took off The en 
gine ran rough and he landed at Deep 
Creek. He tinkered a while, and tock off 
again. This time he hit the front Cudde 
back had come through, a front that had 


gathered speed und fury Rose and sched 


Rose cr 


ule parted company 
(Continued on page 72) 
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EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
BUYING OR SELLING 


‘ 
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Poithe ay uw 2) year i ence and ba t 
wide contacts are at r service in Personal, 
Executive and ranspert Aircraft. 


JIM WELSCH AIRCRAFT SALES 


60 East <2nd Street, Suite 628 


New York |7, New York Murray Hill 7.5084 














EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 





FOR complete market reports of available 
3eech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grum- 
man, Lockheed or other multi-engine 
aircraft, write or call William C. Wold 
Associates, 516 5th Ave., New York 36 
N. Y., Telephone Murray Hill 7-2050 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 








TELEPHONE 
MU 6-8477 


CABLE 
“POWPLANE™ 


POWERS & GEORGE 


AIRCRAFT BROKERS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
“AIRPLANES EVERYWHERE 











BEECHCRAFT BONANZAS: 40 from $6750 
Model 35, #277QVF. has 79 hours since 
plete O.H. Gyros. LF. Omni. One owner 
Hangared Undamaged. $7640. Make offer 
Also: A-35, #62SBF, with 835 hours. New zero 
1953 engine Extra tank Primary blind. Radio 
Loop. Clean. $8500 

BEECHCRAFT C18S TWINS: 22 from 
$19,000. Beautiful plush Corporation cies 
+ 193ZMF, has 17! hours since complete O.H 
Best radio. Many Bargain. $25,000 
Also 1946 pies with 173 hours 
since O.H. Hydromatics Plush 
$48,500 

BELLANCA CRUISAIRS: 20 available. 1946 
2B682GF, has 294 total hours. Aeromatic 
Primary blind. Radio. Bargain. $2860. Also 
1949, #650XMF, with 335 total hours Engine 
O.H. Aeromatic. Primary blind. LF. Omni 
$4725 

BELLANCA CRUISMASTERS: 4 
Late 1950, #658RNF, has 200 hours. 190 HP 
Hartzell prop. Extra tank. Gyro. LF. Omni 
Hangared. Undamaged. Bargain. $8000 
CESSNA 170'S: 30 available 
HIPIQOVE, has 150 hours. Meta! 
mary blind. Radio. Relicensed. Bargain. $3300 
Also: 1950 metal, #993GAF. with 726 hours 
105 since major O.H. Metal prop. Primary 
blind. Radio. Extras. $4650. Also: 1952 !708 
2 226JDF, with 170 + Metal prog VHF 
New. $6500 

CESSNA 180'S: 3 available. 1953 
2294XAWF, has 264 hours. Primary blind 
LF. Omni. Extras. Cost $15,100. Asking $11,900 
GRUI\AMAN MALLARDS: Plush 
Corporation, #294FF, has since 
complete O.H. Best radio 
$110,000 

GRUMMAN WIDGEONS: 6 available. G44 
2 6643RF, has modified hull. Zero time since 
complete O.H. Metal prop. LF. VHF. ADF 
New. $15,000 

NAVIONS: 49 from $4950. 1947, #897PHF, 
has 550 hours, 5 since O.H. Zero 1953 engine 
Extra tank. Metal Hartzell. LF. Omni. $6000 
Also; 1949, #48IRKWEF, with 782 hours, en 
gine 50 hours since O.H. Extra tank. Metal 
prop. Gyros. LF. Omni. $7360. Also; 195! Su 
per 260 HP #536QOKF with 450 } Zero 
1953 engine. Omni. $13,625 
STINSON 7165'S: 17 available 
#622SMF 575 hours 190 
O.H. 2-position prop. Primary blind. Radio 
Hangared. Undamaged. Fabric excellent. Bar 
gain. $2550. Also; 1948, #671XMF, with 515 
hours. Engine majored. Heavy crankcase. New 
glass. Primary blind. Radio. Hangared. Un 
damaged. $2950 

SWIFT 125'S: 20 available. 1946 
has 400 hours, 17 since major O.H. Hartzell 
Gyros. Radio. Bargain. $2200. Alsc 1948, 
#3BITKS, with 338 hours. Metal hatch. Aero 
Primary blind. Loop. Spotless. $2580 
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AIRCRAFT PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 








Telephone White Plains 8-8777 


LODESTAR OFFERING 


$1,000,000.00 INVENTORY 
LODEST4R AIRCRAFT PARTS 
WRIGHT ENGINE PARTS - TOOLS 


AIRCRAFT — ENGINE PARTS — PROPELLERS 
COMPONENT PARTS & ACCESSORIES — INSTRUMENTS 
—IN STOCK—PRICED TO SELL 


2 only P. & W. SIC3G (R1830-92) ENGINES. Total time since new: 310 hours 
Zero time since Scandinavian Airlines overhaul 
$4,100.00 each—crated 


WESTAEUR wc. 


Dept. F2 
Aircraft Parts Division, 33 Virginia Road, White Plains, New York 


EXPORT DIV. Registration 3573 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


2° VENTURIS 


New manufacture. Aluminum. Corresponds 
to AN5805-1. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Also Limited Supply 


4” VENTURIS 
LIBERTY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


7724 Emerson Avenue Ph: Oregon 8-5219 
LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


CAA APPROVED 
ALL-METAL CONVERSION KIT 
FOR SERIES 108 STINSON 


Before you make any investment in fabric for 
o Stinson, inv tigate Met-Co-Aire conver- 

m to smart-appearing, durable meta! 
Fuselage conversion is available in kit form 
installed by any A & F echanic 
sold on exchange basis Total cost 
cally the same s new fabric, often tess! 
lage and wings installed at separate times 

if desired 

Save maintenance eave hangar rental 
increase resale value and get the 
top performance and greater safety of an all 


metal ship! Get all the facts today. 
Free Folder on Request 
MET-CO-AIRE 
Dept. F 


Municipal Airport Fullerton, California 

















Navigation Equipment 
E-6B8 COMPUTERS (Dalton) with 30- 
page direction book, leather cases, 


like new ($10.00 value). 85.45 
SEXTANTS, Fairchild or Link, bubble, 
averaging type, with carrying cases 
like new ($300.00 value). . 816.855 
DRIFTMETERS, B-5, with powerful 
optical lenses, like new S16.85 
FLUX-GATE COMPASS SYSTEM, Pio- 
neer (includes indicator, 
transmitter and amplifier). . .$125.00 


KANE AERO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2308 N.E, 23rd St., OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. 


master 





BATTERY SALE! 


“17 


Reading Rebat—NEW—12 Voit 
7% na. 5% wide 7%” high 
Fits standard battery case in Piper 
kreoupe & Cessna 120 140 170 
Supply limited! Payment with order or C.O.D. 


GAARE SUPPLY CO., Box 277-8 
Weatherford. Texas Phone 561 











Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo ~ 
Executive Aircraft ( 


DC-3 Lodester 0118S 


Conversion— Maintenance—Parts 








Complete Services and Sales 
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In Boise, officials waited for Rose to 
land. As time passed, it was obvious that 
the schedule had become unglued. George 
Buck and Joseph Taff, Varney pilots, took 
the third airplane and left for Pasco 

The reporter covering the event for The 
Statesman circulated among the people at 
the airport, and was moved to note that 
waiting for Rose had produced consider 
able gloom. 

“Men and boys,” he wrote, “gathered in 
quiet groups and discussed the dangers of 
air navigation.” 


Night Light 

Members of the committee handling the 
first day’s show, with more good will than 
knowledge of a Swallow's cruising range, 
made arrangements with the electric 
power company to have the top of the 
capitol building lighted all night so, it 
Rose came along, he would have a beacon 
to guide him 

A few automobile parties went out into 
the Duck Valley Indian Reservation’s un 
certain roads, and the telephone company 
advised its remotest subscribers that the 
pilot was missing. There weren't many 
telephones. You still have to drive 80 or 
90 miles in some parts of the Owyhee 
brakes to get to a telephone 

However, Rose was in good shape. He 
was blown approximately 70 miles off his 
course and, realizing that the ground had 
its merits, he dropped down to see some 
of it. While thus occupied, he swept over 
the Earl Brace ranch, turned back for an 
other look, liked what he saw, decided the 
mail had gone far enough that day, and 
landed. The plane went wheel-deep in 
soft ground. Next morning, headlines 
proclaimed in Boise that Rose was safe 
Two weeks later Cuddeback and Rose 
drove to the ranch and dug up the Swal 
low. Rose flew it back, and Cuddeback 
nursed the automobile home over the 
teeth-hammering roads 

But to get back to Buck and Taff, who 
were attempting continuity of service on 
that first day. They were finding out that 
their gasoline was not causing the engine 
to run properly. Hangar talk varies con 
siderably on this subject, and it is not 
recorded elsewhere, but as nearly as it can 
be pinned down they had four forced 
landings before raising Pasco on the hori 
zon. As they neared Pasco, the engine 
quit again. Slightly nervous and on edge 
by now, the boys nosed her over in land 
ing and broke the prop. The mishap also 
broke Taff’s nose 

That did it for Walt Varney. No air 
planes and no pilots at the Boise terminal 
Al Walters, a hero of the first world war 
who was barnstorming in Boise at the 
time, carried a mechanic and a propeller 
to Pasco for Buck and Taff, making it in 
about three hours. He had the mechanic, 
an assortment of spare parts, mail, and the 
which was tied on the outside 
“I don't know how we got 


propeller 
of the fuselage 
off the ground,” he said 
The return trip, with mail, was begun 
on April 7, with Buck piloting and Wal 
ters riding as a passenger. At La Grande, 
Buck thought engine trouble was devel- 
oping and landed. The mail went on by 
train. 
On April 10, the Postoffice Department 
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surveyed the situation and gave Varney 
60 days to regroup and come out fighting 
The Wright Whirlwind engine was being 
shipped to Varney for his fleet. The en 
end of April and all 
were in Boise for 

Varney was 


it took 
work 


gines arrived by the 
airplanes 
By June 1 
This time 
rough 


six 
stallation 
operation 
But it 
born, pilot, was killed in the Snake River 
not far from Three Island Ford, 
where tracks and ruts of the Oregon Trail 
weather that did 
and no instru 
zZ Sant orns 


was William San 


gorge, 


still visible. It was 
Sanborn—weather 

A farmer, not 
but the soun 
and knowing that here 
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it for 
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plane was a man 
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bluffs of the 


vho would blip the « 


the wings as he came over 
ranch, erected a cross on the 
Snake 

“To An Airmail Pilott,” was 


ption and the spelling 


the in 


Aids in the Future 

Clarence Price killed near Port 
and after Varney expanded his route to 
that city, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, 
moving his eastern terminus from Elko to 
Salt Lake City. Price struck a bridge in 
The day after he gave his life try 
newspa 


was 


the fog 
ing to get the mail through, the 
pers carried stories from Washington say 
ing that radio equipment in the making 
would lessen the dangers of bad weather 
flying 

There was Charles Buckner, another of 


Varney’s men. He was forced down in the 


Z 
2G 


RATE: 30c PER WORD 


blizzard. Both his 
died. His plane 
carried two pounds of mail. Ivan Nelson, 
first manager of the Boise municipal air- 
port 


Blue 


legs were 


Mountai y a 


broken, and he 


described Buckner as a man who 


proached flying as a science. He was 
Nelson, an 


instruments 


said instrument man be! 


there were 
Men were still fighting the Trail 
In 1930 Varney picked up pa enger 

and express service, ar 

Boeing 40-B4 
lee Ti 


then using 
of 1,017 
run on that rainy 


ym a route distance 
e original 
had been 460 mile 
ater, in July, 1931, Varney 
Pacific Air Transport and Bos 
joined in United Air Li Na 
1 begun operations May 1926 
“hicago-Dallas-Fort Worth run. On 
15, 1926, PAT began a 1,000 
mile route from Los Angeles to Seattl 
On July 1, 1927, Boeing flew inland from 
the west coast to Chicago hittiz 
the Trail at North Platte 
For Walt Varney and Leon Cuddeback, 
for Chris de Velschow, the 
chanic of them all, for the pilots, the route 
that opened April 6, 1926, was another: 
Trail. It fourth The athe 
three had been canoe and foot, horseback 
and covered wagon, and railroad 
This is the tribute the governor of Idaho 
put on the books for Varney and his men 
during the 20th anniversary observance of 
scheduled privately-hauled air mail 


again 


and Omaha 


master me- 


was a era 


American enterprise and courage, and 
aviation history, proudly on the 
wings of the Varney Air biplane 
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AIR EDUCATION 


The University of Miami (Fla.) con- 
junction with the Embry-Riddle School 
of Aviation, is offering two new courses of 
aviation study with the start of the fall 
term. A full four 
a BBA degree 
major in aviation administration. A spe 
cialized two-year executive pilot busine 


year course ita to 


is based on a management 


course places greater emphasis on aer« 


nautical technology and flight training 


La 


MINIMUM 10 WORDS 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 








BEECH 
$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. Read our Mis- 


cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing Bu- 
reau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 








CESSNA 
FOR SALE: 1951 Cessna 195: 245 HP; 400 total 
hours; Cross-wind Gear; VHF; Omni; Gyros; 
Hangared; Brand new condition; One Owner. 
AOPA No. A9$3209; $10,000.00. Write Thompson 
& Harris, Philtower Building, Tulsa 3, Oklahoma. 


$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. Read our Mis- 
cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing Bu- 
reau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 

1946 CESSNA 140 N72455, 397 total hours A 6 E, 
10 hours quart oil, wings recovered June 1953 
relicensed to July 1954, meta] propeller, sensi 
tive altimeter, two way radio, shielded ignition 
$1750. John Carter, 863 Bruce Drive, Palo Alto. 
California. 

CESSNA 180. New April 1953 110 hrs TT never 
damaged. Lear Adf 12, Narco omnigator Gyros. 
Save $2,600.00 for quick sale. Danny Thomas, 
5468 E] Cajon Bivd., San Diego, Calif. 








PIPER 
$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. Read our Mis- 
cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing Bu 
reau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
TRI-PACER, Late ‘5! custom, always hangared, 
475 TT, complete panel, Lear V. H. F., Lights, 
$3,775.00. W. R. Huges, 2214 Wash. Ave., Silver 
Spring. Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


Additional Listings of Aircraft for Sale! 


See SPECIAL CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 
— SECTION ON PAGE 71 











AIRPLANES WANTED 


WANTED liate mode! Bonanza, Cessna or Piper 
Give full description and lowest cash price. 
Box 704, c/o Flying. 366 Madison Ave.. New 
York, New York. 








AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 


$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. It's New! Now 
you can receive information each month on 
hundreds of aircraft for sale throughout the 
United States. At a glance you will know what 
is available, hours, date licensed, price, etc., 
of practically every type of airplane manuiac 
tured. We tell you who owns the aircraft and 
you deal direct, saving time, eliminating hours 
of travel, and by knowing the market you get 
the best deal possible. You can receive your 
first copy listing aircraft for sale Immediately. 
Don't Wait! Send $2.00 Today for a full year's 
subscription. Aircraft Listing Bureau 1907 
Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill 
AIRPLANES—Wholesale. Send for tree weekly 
lists. We deliver anywhere in U. S. for flat 
$50.00. If you don't like it, send it home. Air 
craft Financing. Dealers, write for dealer dis 
count setup. Domestic & Export. Lists furnished 
in English & Spanish. Vest Aircraft Co.'s, Sky 
ranch, Box 5306, Denver 17, Colorado. 





SPECIALIZED Dealer Retail Sales Financing 
Dealers write for service setup. Aircroft Fi nance 
Inc., Skyranch Airport, Box 5306, Denver 17 
Colo. 

BUY, Sell, Trade, Finance. We stock Aircraft in 
all categories, and cfier the best buys in fine 
clean, used airplanes. Get on our free inventory 
mailing list. Graubart Aviation, 679 N. Michigan 
Chicago, lil, 





CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available trom our new 
Chart Division. We are agents for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Our service includes Aeronau 
tical Sectional, World Aeronautical, Direction 
Finding. Navigational Flight, etc. Free cata 
log.) Pan American Navigation Service 120218 
Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 








PARTS & ACCESSORIES 





SWAP your old prop in on a new Met! prop. 
You'll like this deal. Luther Parts, Johnstows 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 

USED parts, engines, props, and radios for 
nearly all airplanes. What do you need? What 
do you have to sell or swap? Luther Parts, 
Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa, 

FREE catalog! Instruments, batteries, tires, etc., 
Gaare Supply Company, Box 277-E, Weatheriord, 
Texas. 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 





NARCO VTR-1 Omnigator VHF transmitter re 
ceiver. Omni-Range navigation marker beacon 
receiver. Phase localizer used 15 hours. Per 
fect, sells for $875 pius tox. A steal at $499. F 
]. Maywald, 84 Montross Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 
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MICROPHONE T38C, new, with coiled cord, 
$8.75. Flying Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
PILOT License Cases Pl, genuine black morocco 
leather, $2.50 cum plus 20% F. E. tax. Flying 

P Sales Company, 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
= Dept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


GOGGLES AN6530, clear lens, metal frame $3.25. 
Flying Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St.. Dept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois. 

GENUINE Navy Intermediate Flight Jacket, new, 
dark brown goatskin leather, Bi-swing back, two 
patch pockets, one inside snop pocket. Com- 
pletely lined finest rayon. 100% wool knit cuff 
and waist. Zippered front. Sizes 3446 only 
$32.50. (Write for free catalog.) We pay postage 
if payment accompanies order. C.O.D.’s upon 
reques!. No C.O.D.’s overseas. R. A. F. Mig. 
Co., 2715 W. Madison St., Dept. FT-11, Chicago, 
li. 

NEW Pressure Pattern Drift Computer $2.50; 
Model “G”“ New Computer, $7.50; Fairchild (col- 
limated) Sextanit Electrical Averager, ($200.00 
Value) $17.50; New Improved E-6B Computer, 
$10.00; Weems Navigation Plotter, $2.00; AAF 
type A-2 Computer, $2.00; American Airlines 
Computer, Improved Model “’D” $6.00; New Im- 
proved BATORI Navigational (all metal) Preci- 
sion Computer $15.00. (Free catalog.) Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd.. 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 

NEW Powerful VHF Transmitters. Skycrafters 
“Big Mike’ BMT-2 three watts output with 2 
crystals and antenna, $99.50. Kit with instruc 





tions for attachment to G. E., Hallicrafters, Mo 
torola, etc. 
2453 E. 
48-341. 


$9.95. 
Spring 5St., 


Skycrafters Aviation Radio. 
Long Beach, Calif. Phone 


FREE catalog describing famous Weems navi 
gation aids and instruments. Send today. 
Weems Mark II Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; 
Weems Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; 
Dalton E-6B Computer $10.00; Dalton Mark VII 
Computer $5.00; Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; 
many navigation books including Flying the 
Omnirange, Zweng $4.00; Instrument Flying. 
Weems and Zweng $4.50; Electronic Navigation, 
Orman $4.50; Learning to Navigate, Weems and 
Eberle $2.00; Star Chart, Illyne $1.00; complete 
line of government charts and publications. Do 
as other navigators, pilots and students do. 
Select your navigation aids and instruments from 
the Weems Catalog. Send for it today. Address 
Department 12, Weems System of Navigation 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

E-6B COMPUTERS, Dalton, with 30 page direc 
tion booklet, like new $4.95, with leather cases 
$5.45 ($10.00 value). 20% discount on lots of 12 
Sextants, Fairchild or Link, bubble, averaging 
type, with carrying cases, like new $16.85 
Money back guarantee. Kane Aero Equipment! 
Co., 2308 N.E. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NAVIGATION SUPPLIES 


NAVIGATOR Rating £& inati included in 
New Aeroncutical Navigation by Charles A. 
Zweng $3.00; Fairchild Suvplus (electrical aver. 
ager) Sextant $17.50; Pilots, supplement your 
training. Order “Ground Iystructor” $4.00 and 
“Ground Instructors’ Rating” $4.00. Examiaa 
tions included. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-86 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


PASS CAA Exams. The exact word for word cop- 
jes of the new CAA exams is the basis of our 
questions and answers. You get our old and new 
sets including a guarantee. Order yours now 
on a 10-day trial basis. All subjects for any rat 
ing $10.00. Any 4 ratings $20.00. Exam Clerk, 
Box 1073-B, Washington 13, D. C. 

CAA EXAMS. We have all the complete guaran 
teed exams for each rating also booklets that tell 
how to get the rating. The exams are revised 
weekly and are based on the exact word for 
word CAA exams. The booklets contain dia 
grams, shoit cuts, clear explanations of every- 
thing you should know. do and have to get the 
rating. Save money, studying and time by or 
dering on a guaranteed 10-day trial basis. Com 
mercial Exams, C ial Booklet, Instrument 
Exams, Instrument Booklet, ATR Exams, ATR 
Booklet, A Mechanic Exams, E Mechanic Exams, 
A & E Booklet, Flight Instructor Exams, Flight 
Instruction Booklet, Private Exams, Private Book- 
let, also any unlisted rating exams. Any item 
$5.00 Special—', price if you order any 4 items 
for $10.00. Acme Flight School, Municipal Air- 
port, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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CAA Exams: Obtain your CAA licenses by us- 
Ing a Ross guaranteed questionnaire based 
upon the current CAA exams. Our frequent 
revisions insure you receiving the latest au- 
thentic “multiple choice examinations including 
maps.” Select your Ross questionnaires trom 
the complete list below: “Commercial Pilot 
$4.00"; “Instrument Pilot $4.00"; “Airline Trans- 
port Pilot $4.00"; ‘Flight Instructors $4.00"; 
“Private Pilot $1.00’; “New Civil Air Regula- 
tions Manual For Pilots 50c”; “Engine Me- 
chanic $3.00"; “Aircraft Mechanic $3.00"; 
“Flight Engineer $4.00"; “Fundamentals of In- 
struction $1.50; “Meteorology Instructors 
$2.50"; “Navigation Instructors $2.50"; “Engine 
Instructors $2.50"; “Aircraft Instructors $2.50"; 
“C.A.R. Instructors $2.50"; ‘‘Control Tower Op- 
erator $3.00"; “Parachute Rigger $3.00"; “Ca- 
reer Opportunities in Aviation Manual I15c.” 
Special Limited Offer! A complete Ross Library 
consisting of the above 18 books for only 
$15.00. This introductory offer is for a limited 
time only, so take advantage of its tremendous 
savings today! Order Postpaid or C.O.D. direct 
from Ross Aero Publishers, Administration 
Bidg., Box 7071-A, Commercial Airport, Tulsa. 
Oklahoma. 





AVIATION BOOKS 





FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by ““Zweng” pre- 
pare you for your ratings. These outstanding 
texts lead the field; frequent revisions protect 
you. The latest authentic “multiple choice and 
map Examinations” included with latest weather 
map and important new material not available 
elsewhere in each book without charge. Why 
take a chance—ask for Zweng Aviation Books; 
there is one for each rating Viz.: Just published 
“Helicopter Rating’ (Zweng). 245 pages, illus- 
trated, examinations in appendix, $4.75; Flight 
Instructor $4.00; Aeronautical Training (Commer- 
cial and Private rating) $4.00; Radio & Instru- 
ment Flying $4.00; Airline Transport Pilot $4.00; 
Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; New (1953) Flight En- 
gineer $4.00; Link Instructor Rating $4.00; Para- 
chute Technician Rating $3.00; Meteorology for 
Airmen $3.00; New Practical. Manual of the 
E-6B $3.00; New Civil Air Regulations Manual 
$1.00; Aircraft and Engine Mechanic including 
Hydraulics weight & balance, two books in one 
(new) $4.00; Airport Operation and Management 
$4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary $6.00; “Flight 
Instructor Oral Examination” $1.00; “Flying the 
Omnirange” by Charles A. Zweng, De Luxe 
$4.00; Electronic Navigation (Orman) $4.50. Books 
by other authors: Air Officer's Guide $3.50; Crop 
Dusting (6 Manuals) $12.50; Airline Piloting 
(Bullock) $3.00; Safety After Solo (Hoyt) $3.50; 
Leading Airline Executives and Pilots owe their 
success to early training with Zweng texts. Log 
Books, al) ratings $1.00 to $7.50; Air Stewardess 
Log Book De Luxe $2.00; new Steele Log Book 
De Luxe $1.50; Senior Pilot Log De Luxe, 256 
pages $5.70; Airline Pilot Log De Luxe, 256 pages 
$5.70. (Free Catalog.) Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
California. 

FREE Aviation Book Catalog. 600 books listed 
trom all publishers. Write: Aero Publishers. 
2162-12 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Published monthly. 
News. 





CONSTRUCTION Job List. 
$1.00. Dempster’s Construction Scout 
Dept. 268-VG, Bridgeport, III. 


FOREIGN Jobs. Contracts underway “and soon 
starting in Africa, South America, Canada, Eng- 
land, Europe, South Pacific, Middle East, Mex- 
ico, and Alaska. Send $1.00 for foreign job 
news, information, application forms, etc. DCS 
Foreign Job News, Dept. 268-VH, Bridgeport, Ill. 


OVERSEAS Jobs. Big pay. transportation. ex- 
penses. Clerical, prof ical work- 
ers. Most all trades. st listings airline, 
construction, manufacturing, oil, steamship com- 
panies, government agencies, many other op- 
portunities. Up to date information on securing 
employment contracts, income tax, application 
forms. $1.00. Overseas Jobs, Box 335-C15, Baton 


Rouge, La. 








INSTRUCTION 


LEARN to fly with the Aviation Cadets. Men 18 
to 2612 get $105 a month while learning. Pre- 
dare quickly tor qualifying examinations. Guar- 
anteed “Practice Tests” with answers. Cadets 
and Officer Candidates, each $3.25. Both $5.00. 
Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, Air Institute. 
Adams, Mass. 

NEW Flying Flea Springproof Airplane. Con- 
struction plans and instructions $6.75. Album 
with pictures $2.00 both $8.50 pp. Vemaline Co., 
Box 222, Hawthorne, N. J., Depi. FG. 
CORRESPONDENCE Courses o: Aeronautical 
Drafting and Engineering. Write .or free folder. 
Aero Technical Institute, 2162-1; Sunset Bivd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif, 


HELP WANTED 


CONFIDENTIAL reports on best paying opportu- 
nities for pilots and ground personne! with air- 
lines, feeder lines, non-scheduled operators, 
flight schools, aircraft factories, crop dusters, 
corporation aircraft, and many others. Foreign 
and domestic jobs for skilled and unskilled. 
Also, oil, construction and government openings. 
All for only $2.00, including one year registra- 
tion and advisory service. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Research Services, Box 2904-FM, St. Louis 
17, Mo. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


COMMERCIAL Pilot with 9 years’ Flying expe- 
rience, Ag College graduate, desires job as com- 
pany pilot. 4000 hours, over half twin-engine. 
No accidents. Single, multi-engine and instru- 
ment ratings. Married. Box 706, c/o FLYING, 
366 Madison Ave., New York, New York. 
EXPERIENCED dust and spray pilot. Commercial, 
age 30, references, ability, 2500 hours, good to 
go November 1. Pilot, 7914 Aiken Ave., Park- 
ville 14, Md. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START your own aviction business with little 
capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Christo- 
pher Publications, Holtsville 1, New York. 
CROP Dusting Comp tablished 1944, aver- 
age income $75,000 per sens, all equipment good 
condition. Contact W. F. Jureit, First National 
Bank Bidg., Coral Gables, Florida. 











PATENTS 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write for infor- 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran- 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum- 
bian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney, 
912 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRLINE. steamship baggage stickers. Send for 
ti 50c coin. Jaycar, Box 1490, Lakeland, 








NOTICE! 


IN REPLYING TO BOX NUMBERS BE SURE TO 
ADDRESS LETTERS TO 


FLYING 
366 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NOTE: THIS DOES NOT APPLY TO BOX NUMBERS 
WHERE CITY 42ND STATE ARE SHOWN 











PRINTED IN U.S.A, 


Florida. 

AMATEUR Aircraft Builders News Letter, 25¢ 
coin. Lee Spencer, Fredonia, Kansas. 

YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free 
circular. Berlew Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Freeport, N. ¥. 


PHOTOS collectors! New list 1953-'54 ready! Old, 
new, aviation books. Genuine aircraft photo 
graphs. Send 25c for lists and samples. Air- 
books ‘F’, Box 958, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PHOTOS of aircrait trom Wright biplane to latest 
jet. 250,000 photos in stock. Also old aviation 
books. Send dollar bill for six real photographs 
of the Ictest jets, plus the New 1952 catalogue. 
Aeroplane Photo Supply. Box 195, Toronto, Can, 
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SECREV WEAPON .. 
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Men born to the glory of freedom are uncompromising 


when this estate is threatened. Their character and purpose 


are the real “secret weapons” of democracy. The helmet 


insignias identify diverse nationalities, but the pilots behind 


these masks are united in their determination to defend inde- 


pendence. It is for these trained men who form our first 


line of defense, that Republic is scheduled to deliver the 


swept-wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK to the USAF 


and our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Reputation can be acquired .. . often overnight . . . 
and it can be destroyed entirely in the same space of time . . . but choracter is that priceless thing ... 
built not bought ... it endures. It evolves slowly through the years out of rich 
achievement and fine works. More than a stamp of approval, character is time's acceptance. 
The character of Air Associates has been emphasized by the more than a quarter century of service to Aviation. 
Today, the insignia proudly illustrated, 
identifies the seller of products . . . designed, produced, and distributed by our company ... 

as the best, regardless of price. When you display this sign you attract the cream of Aviation equipment buyers. 

When they purchase they do so with complete confidence in the quality of the product and 


the character of the company. 


“DO MORE BUSINESS . . . MAKE MORE PROFIT WITH AIR ASSOCIATES’ EQUIPMENT” 


PRESIDENT 


rT 
SSOCIATES, INC. 


HOME OFFICE + TETERBORO, N. J. 


DIVISIONS: ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DALLAS + GLENDALE + HACKENSACK © MIAMI + ORANGE + TETERBORO oe 





